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FIGURE YOUR OWN HANDICAP 


Production has Black Market on the run. No ques- 
tion about that—a little more time will prove it. 

Next, Production will catch up with Accumu- 
lated Demand. That will take a little longer, 
but it’s coming. 

Then for the finals, when Competition gets hot! 
Competition means prices and values—strong 
contestants. 

Anybody who has something to sell will do 
well to think twice before raising his prices too 
high, regardless of what OPA says. 

Remember, OPA is never a customer. It doesn’t 
buy anything. 


Customers, in the long run, determine price 








policies. If customers think prices are too high, 
they stop buying. 

The best strategy is to set prices that attract 
business in competition. If costs are too high, get 
them down, by improved design, improved 
methods, better machines, more efficient distri- 
bution and better organization throughout your 
business. 

That’s the only program that will yield sus- 


tained profits. 





, President 





This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request 
a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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These giant Sahuaro Cacti 
cover the southwest desert country 


which Oren Arnold rediscovers 


for us in this issue. 

















N OUR democratic society, any successful program for 
achieving a stable, prosperous economy must be based 
part of all elements of the 
have their 
But it is 


clear that the efforts of these branches of the economy must 


on cooperation on the 


economy. Agriculture, business, and labor 


individual responsibilities in such a program. 


be supported by the efficient operation of government— 
executive, judicial and legislative. 

Since the war, when Congress became confronted with 
increasingly heavy burdens, it has become more and more 
evident that the machinery of our national legislative body 
is obsolete and inefficient for coping with present-day prob- 
lems. As one author has stated it, “Congress is operating 
with hand tools in a mechanized age.” It is recognized that 
if Congress today is to carry out adequately the duties 
vested in it by our Constitution, some improvements must 
be made in its structure and procedure. 


1944, 


it created the Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 


Congress itself had already realized this. Late in 


gress and directed it “to make a full and complete study 
of the organization and 
operation of the Con- 
gress—and to recom- 
mend improvements in 
such and 
operation with a view 
toward strengthening 


organization 


the Congress, simplify- 








ing its operations, improving its relationships with other 
branches of the United States Government, and enabling it 
better to meet its responsibilities under the Constitution.” 
Various individuals and private organizations recognized 
the need for concrete action and conducted extensive studies. 
On January 5, 1945, the Honorable James F. 
at that time was Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 


Byrnes, who 


version, made several major recommendations. 

Later in the same month, a report prepared for the National 
Ilanning Association by Robert Heller, a prominent business 
management consultant, was published. This report, entitled 
“Strengthening the Congress,” set forth fourteen recom- 
mendations, constituting an integrated program for improv- 


il 


¢ Congressional organization and procedure. The proposals 
were unanimously endorsed by the Agriculture, Business, and 
Labor Committees of the National Planning Association. 
Among others on the subject was the comprehensive 
Political 


Committee on Congress, published in February, 1945 as 


report of the American Science Association’s 
the result of a four year study. 

Widespread public in- 
terest has been aroused 
by the pro- 
posals, and while there 


various 


has been difference of 
opinion on some specific 
recommendations, edi- 


torial comment in news- 








pers and magazi throughout the 
country has fay unanimously the 
movement for modernizing and 
trengthening ( yress, 

When the t Committee submitted 
its report to Congress on March 4 of 
this year, it had as the basis for its 
recomme! the testimony of 102 
witness § whom were members 


addition, 37 members 


of ( ind many interested citi- 
zZel ubmitted written statements. 

Committee reported that a review 
of the testimony received during its 
hearings showed a wide area of agree- 
ment among the witnesses, both as to 


the conditions that handicap Congress 
in the efficient performance of its func- 
tions and as to appropriate means for 
remedying these detects. 


W itne es 
that the 


almost invariably agreed 
over-lapping committee struc- 


} 


ture should be revised; that members of 


ngress were over-burdened with non- 


egislative duties and should be provided 


vith more adequate staffs; that the 
alaries of Congressmen should be in- 
creased: that the relationship between 


Conger and the Executive branch 


hould be strengthened: and that effec- 
tive means should be devised for im- 
proving Congre ional pe formance on 


cal matters. 


One of the most delicate questions 
that has come before the Joint Commit- 
ce that ot Congressional compensa- 
on. While it is generally agreed that 
Congressional salaries should be in- 
creased, there are many to whom 


$10,000 seems adequate even today. 


Political Dynamite 
Members of Congress are in the awk- 
ird position of appropriating money 
for their own compensation. The ques- 
tion of increasing their salaries is polit- 
ical dynamite, and many Congressmen 
are unwilling to take the risk with their 
constituents that a reasonably adequate 
might involve. This 


recommendation 


can be readily understood when we re- 
call the “Bundles for Congress” move- 
ment a few years ago. Nevertheless, it 


would be unfortunate if adequate com- 


pensation and retirement provisions 


were not acted upon now as an es- 
sential part of the over-all reorganiza- 
tion program. 

\ proposal made by President Tru- 
man recommended annual compensation 
ranging from $15,000 to $25,000. In the 
opinion of the National Planning Asso- 
The 


country 


ciation, the job is worth $25,000. 


top law-making job in the 


should carry with it the compensation 
needed to attract and keep top men. 
There was a time when Congressmen 
needed to spend only a few months of 
Washington and could 


each year in 


maintain their private businesses. 


Today it is a full-time job, and the 
salary should be high enough that mem- 
bers need not augment their incomes 


through means that would keep them 
from devoting full time to that job. 
The salaries of top business execu- 
tives, labor leaders, and professional 
men are not out of line with the $25,000 
It seems only reason- 


the 


recommendation. 
able that the 


policy of our 


men who determine 


national government 
should be paid at a consistent level 
There is much misunderstanding con- 
cerning special allowances which Con- 
gressmen receive. Many people have the 
that the 


penses and all expenses connected with 


false idea most of living ex- 


official business of the Congressman are 


public funds. In_ reality, 


covered by 


he bears many expenditures which in 


private business would be assumed on 


the firm’s expense account. He has 
many additional expenses incident to 
his job. He must maintain two homes. 


He must maintain an office in his con 
stituency. Campaign expenses and the 
numerous contributions he is called upon 
out of the Congress- 


to make all come 


man’s pocket. And he pays income taxes 


just like the rest of us. 


The result is that members too often 
leave Congress with less money than 
when they went in. Many competent 
Congressmen leave to accept private 


jobs paving $25,000 a year or more. 


We have seen this happen in the past 
vear. There are likely to be more such 
future unless action is 


shifts in the 


taken to provide the salary that the job 


is worth, coupled with an adequate 
retirement system. 

The Joint Committee has recom- 
mended that Congressmen be brought 


under the regular Federal Retirement 


System on a contributory basis. This 


recommendation is not as satisfactory 
as that of Mr. Heller, who proposed a 
special retirement plan whereby Con- 
gressmen, at the age of 55, could receive 


annual service retirement pay at $1,000 


for each full year of service, up to 
$10,000 annually. 
Regardless of success in the per- 


formance of his duties, the Congressman 
is subject to the political uncertainties 
of re-election and has no assurance of 
economic seems 


security. It simplé 
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justice that some recognition be given 
these special hazards of Congressional 
service by the adoption of a liberal 
retirement program. 

Close observers of Congressional ac- 
tivity are well aware that it is within 
committee rooms that most of the work 
of Congress on legislative matters is 
on. It is of the im- 
that 
committees be organized on a sound 


utmost 
the standing 


carried 
portance, therefore, 
basis so that they may operate with 
maximum efficiency. 

At the present 33 
standing committees in the Senate and 


time, there are 


48 in the House. In addition, there are 


a number of special committees. 


Too Many Committees 
The average Senator serves on five 


standing committees and one special 


committee. Even in the House of Rep 


resentatives, with its 435 members, 24 


Congressmen serve on at least six 
standing committees. 
A Congressman who has to scatter 


his efforts over several major commit- 
tees cannot devote the time and attention 
required to do a good job on any one 
of them. The jurisdictions of many of 


the committees overlap, resulting in 
inefficiency and rivalry. 
one of 


tle 


It seems obvious, then, that 


4 a F ‘ . _ ee ill ] 4 
the primary steps required, will be 


reorganization of committee structure 
so that overlapping jurisdictions will bh 
minimized and directly related matter 
will be brought together for considera 
tion by one group. 

Unlike the salary question, it will not 
be the 


action 


constituents who will hold up 


on revision of the committee 


structure. It will be the Congressmet: 
who will not want to give up their i1 
fluential positions and established senior 
ity rights, and those who believe that 


their constituents judge them by the 


number of important committees on 
which they serve. 

\nd yet, committee work is oni: 
part of the Congressman’s job. Every 


day he receives hundreds of letters which 
must be answered—all important to the 
constituents who send them. Party re- 
sponsibilities necessitate his presence on 
the floor when the House or Senate is 
He must receive delegations 


He 


must be aware of current activities and 


in session. 
of citizens from his constituency. 
needs of his state. He must keep in- 
formed and be able to evaluate legisla- 
tion being considered by committees 
other than his own. 

If Congressmen are not to be over- 


burdened with duties that prevent them 
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from doing the work for which they 
were elected, it is clear that they must 
be provided with adequate staffs capable 
of relieving them of a substantial part 
of the routine workload. As Mr. Heller 
emphasized in his report, “members of 
Congress should not spend one working 
minute on anything that somebody else 
can do.” 

It is important that they have ade- 
quate stenographic and clerical help. A 
high-caliber assistant, who would re- 
view and digest hearings on pending 
legislation, conduct routine interviews, 
attend meetings, investigate complaints, 
handle correspondence and requests for 
information and assistance, and check 
conditions in the constituency, would en- 
able the Congressman to devote much 
more of his time to legislative duties. 
An 


Service could render valuable assistance 


expanded Legislative Reference 
in furnishing essential data. 
Recommendations for providing this 
needed assistance have been made in 
the various proposed programs for re- 
organization and are included in the 
report of the Joint Committee. There is 
no sound basis for objection to them. 
It is vital in our democratic form of 
government that Congress and the Ex- 


ecutive work as partners, not as rivals 


in a contest for power. The current 
movement for reorganization has. re- 
emphasized this need. 

It is true that each of the two 
branches has certain exclusive functions, 
which should be retained. Each has 
decided weaknesses and strength. But 
it is because of these very differences 
in functions and characteristics that 


partnership in the formulation of na- 
tional policy is desirable. 

Congress is made up of elected mem- 
bers and presumably reflects directly the 
will of the people. Its political wisdom 
is an asset in the formulation of policy. 
But because they are dependent for 
tenure on the continued support of their 
districts, Congressmen tend to subordi- 
nate the national viewpoint to special 
group interests. Members obviously can- 
not be experts on all the questions with 
which they must be concerned, nor are 
they necessarily experienced on technical 


administrative problems. 


Job for Executive 
The Executive branch, on the other 
hand, can more readily present the na- 
tional point of view. It has specialists 
in every field to be considered in the 
formulation of legislation, who can con- 


tribute expert opinion and technical ad- 


ministrative knowledge. Except for the 
President, the Executive 
branch has no constituents and cannot 
reflect as readily the will of the people 
as can Congress. 

The Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress has recommended the 


however, 


establishment of majority and minority 
policy committees in each House. Each 
committee would be composed of seven 
members, to be appointed at the opening 
of each new Congress by their respective 
majority and minority conferences. 

The the 
would meet separately 


committees of two Houses 
and jointly at 
frequent intervals to formulate the over- 
all legislative policy of their parties and 
to consider their role in expediting con- 
sideration and passage of matter pledged 
in their party platforms. 

The 


majority policy committees would be 


The recommendation is sound. 
in a key position to serve as a formal 
council to meet regularly with the Presi- 
dent and with members of the Cabinet 
when it is desirable, and to facilitate im- 
proved relationships between the two 
branches in the formulation and execu- 
tion of national pe licy. They would also 
furnish an effective mechanism for the 
exercise of party leadership and a focus 
for party responsibility and accounta- 
bility. 

One of the nation’s foremost problems 
is the formulation of a national fiscal 
policy conducive to economic growth 
and a high level of employment. The 
adoption of such a policy and its admin- 
istration will require teamwork on the 
part of all branches of the government 
which have responsibilities in this field. 
It will require a great deal of revision 
and improvement in existing procedure 
and practices. 

At the present time, there are at least 
seven standing committees of Congress 
which are properly concerned with fiscal 
and monetary policy. Even under the 
revised committee structure as proposed 
by the Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress, there would still be 
six. Control over revenues and expendi- 
tures is not only divided among these 
but 


which 


committees among many subcom- 


mittees are more or less inde- 
pendent. It will be impossible even to 
devise an effective over-all fiscal policy, 
much less follow it, until there is some 
the 


individual committees. 


coordination of work of these 

Mr. Heller pointed out in his report 
that the proposed majority policy com- 
mittees would be an effective means for 
performance 


improving Congressional 


on fiscal matters. These committees, in 


5 


their capacity for coordinating the work 
of all the standing committees, would be 
in a strategic position to determine over- 
all fiscal policy and to assure that legis- 
lation coming forward from various com- 
mittees with functions in that field was 
in accordance with announced policy. 
It is important that-the limited amount 
of time which Congress can spend on 
fiscal matters be devoted to the consid- 
eration of major policy rather than to 
detailed appropriations bills. It is vital, 
however, if an over-all fiscal policy is 
to be effective, that Congress hold the 
Executive branch accountable for its 
expenditures. Congress has the mechan- 
ism for doing this, through the General 
Accounting Office; but it needs to be 


strengthened. 


Action Is Necessary 
The purpose of the General Account- 
ing Office is to audit all financial trans- 
the 
concerned to insure that the will of Con- 
The work of the 


General Accounting Office will not serve 


actions in which government is 


eress is carried out. 


its purposes, however, unless Congress 
is organized to give attention to the 
Comptroller General's reports and get 
action on them. 

The Joint Committee on Public Ac- 
counts recommended by Mr. Heller ap 
Members 


of the proposed Committee would have 


pears to be a logical solution. 


no other major committee assignments 
and could devote the needed attention to 
analyzing and following through on the 
reports of the Comptroller General. In 
due course, the Committee would refer 
to the proper regular standing commit- 
tees all matters requiring their attention 
so that the advantages of their participa- 
tion would not be lost. In this way, Con- 
gress could achieve the control it should 
have over executive department ex- 
penditures and would be in a position 
to correct and prevent the recurrence 
of careless use of public funds. 

The report of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress is en- 
couraging. A bill incorporating all 37 
recommendations of the report has been 
introduced in the Senate. 

Just what action will be taken is any- 
body’s guess. the 
clear. The needs have been brought to 


However, issue is 
light. Sound proposals have been made 
for meeting the needs. The final step is 
up to Congress, but there is little chance 
for concrete action unless the reorgani- 
zation measures are understood and the 
program is given the full support of 


x*** 


the public. 
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HE late Supreme Court Justic 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once re 
narked that “democracy is not 
‘lL am as good as the next fellow.’ 


Democracy is ‘the next fellow is as good 
as me.’ ” 
s/ 


» defined, democracy becomes simply 


another word for tolerance—currently a 
matter of tense concern to the American 
people who find themselves, at the con 
clusion of a victorious war, very much 
on the spot in the eyes of the world. Our 

has abandoned what remained 
old It 


stepped forth generously as the champion 


country 


of its policv of isolation. has 


of small nations, small peoples, and 


minority groups everywhere. The posi- 
tion is one a nation cannot maintain with 
dignity and in good faith without at the 
same time attempting to apply to all of 
its own citizens the principle that “the 
next fellow is as good as me”—even 
though “the next fellow” be a different 
color or belong to a different church 
The desire felt by citizens of good 
will to rid America of intolerance rests 
on two principles. One is so obvious as 
to require little stress. It is the need for 
national unity as dramatized by the war. 
The other principle, less obvious but 
equally cogent, is the fact that intoler- 
ance tends to undermine prosperity. 
When you say to a man in your com- 
“You cannot take part 100 per 


this 


munity : 


cent in the activities of town be- 
cause you belong to a minority,” you 
are telling him in effect that the com- 
munity will not accept what he has to 
can take his talents, his 


and his intelligence and throw 


olier, that he 
skills 


them into the nearest lake. 


The Community’s Wealth 

This is a vicious form of waste. The 
wealth of‘a community is not the dollars 
It is the men and 
women of the community and what they 
can do. To the extent that any group 
is forbidden to do its utmost, to that 
extent robbed of 
wealth. 

The most prosperous town is the one 
where every citizen is allowed to do his 


in the corner bank. 


is 


the community 


: e 
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COMMON M 
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By Milton Lomask 





R‘ ALIZING that conditions 
vary in different localities, 
but impressed, nevertheless witi 
the strong desire of many c 
munities jage m a_ plan 
whereby minority groups can be 
helped and the general standard 
of living improved, The Kiwants 
Magazine has had Ur. Lomask 
interview Professor Paul B. 
Gillan of Columbia Universit 
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in eliminating racial 
religious bias. Mr. I 
article is presented here as 
report and 
strued as a Kiwanis endorsed 
plan applicable to all parts of 
f couniry. 
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The fight for tolerance is 
Like charity, this 


fight is most effective when i 


best work. a 


fight for prosperity. 


t begins at 


home—in thx roots, in your town 


erass 
and in mine. The promotion of tolerance 


is a job for the private citizen and the 


organizations to which he belongs. In 
the case of the business man, it is a 
matter of asking himself: 


“What can my service club do to pro- 
mote tolerance in my town?” 
ut to Mr. 


Recently this question was ] 
Coll ot 


B. Gillen of 


Columbia University in New York City. 


Paul Teachers 
Mr. Gillen is associate of the Community 
Service Center at his school. He assists 
and advises community groups interested 
in the elimination of racial and religious 
bias, and during the coming summer 
months will act as director of a work- 
shop in intercultural relations at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

His answer went something like this: 

“Service clubs can do much in the 
present nationwide fight against bias. 
Their prestige and their resources will 
help enormously. 


“To those clubs interested in joining 
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the fight,” he continued, ‘Il would sug- 
gest that they either establish or support 
programs similar to those in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in Brighton Beach, New 
York, in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and in 
Tucson, Arizona.” 
Very good. Obviously a glance at 
Springfield, 
1 


what people are doing in 
Brighton Beach, Minneapolis, and Tuc 
son is in order. 

What they are doing in Springfield 
Plan 
the 


1939, at the suggestion 


so-called Springfield has 
the 
country. In 
the National 


and Jews, Springfield was se 


the 
riveted attention of entire 
of 
Conference of Christians 
lected as a 
laboratory to test the theory that school 
children can accept one another without 
regard to race, creed, color, economic 
cultural differences. 


old 


always be a child delinquency probl 


or 


The saying is that there will 


el 


tors have long observed that the delin 
quency which takes the form of calling 
the neighbor boy a “wop’”’ or kike 


is not natural to the child— but is som« 
thing he learns from intolerant parents 
lo offset this, the city of Springfield 
has undertaken to teach and practice real 
democracy in its public schools, the 
theory being that as the school child is 
bent so the father out in the community 


will incline. 


Program Includes All 

The program was launched under just 
such conditions as exist in the majority 
of American towns. Springfield’s popu 
lation of 160,000 is roughly divided into 
25,000 Irish Americans, 20,000 French 
Americans, 15,000 Italian 
Americans, 10,000 Polish 
10,000 Jewish Americans, 5,000 Negroes, 
5,000 Swedish Americans, 4,000 German 


Canadian 
Americans, 


Americans, 3,000 Greek Americans, and 
a scattering of other racial groups in- 
cluding a few Japanese and Chinese 
Americans. 

There are rich people and poor people. 
There are people named Abbott or Pal 
mer who look down their noses at people 
called O’Reilly or Bauer who look down 
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their noses at people called Lipsky or 
-appadopoulos. Prior to 1939 the school 
board limited the number of Catholic 
teachers it would employ to ten per cent, 
the number of Negro teachers to no per 
cent. 

The Springfield plan aims to spot and 
eliminate tensions among the town’s 
diverse racial strains, to discourage the 
looking down of noses, and to replace 
the quota system of hiring in the schools 
and elsewhere with the merit system. 
There are no lectures, no sermons. In- 
stead the everyday experiences of the 
classroom are utilized to imbue the chil- 
dren—the citizens of tomorrow—with 
tclerance toward all creeds, races, and 
colors. 

When examples of bigotry arise they 
are nipped in the bud by the teacher or 
used as case studies by the children of 
“things we shouldn’t do.” One day 
several students came to a grade school 
principal complaining : “Some of the kids 
are called names on the playground.” 

“What kind of names?” asked the 
principal. 

“You know—wop and kike. And 
it’s not right.” 

“What do you think we ought to do 
about it?” 

“Well, maybe we can print a sign 
and hang it in the classroom, asking the 
kids not to call names.” 

It was done. No lecture, no sermon. 
Just democracy in action. 

History and current events courses 
are utilized to make every child feel that 
his ancestral stock gave and has to give 
something unique and valuable to the 
nation and that every other stock offers 
exactly as much as his own. During a 
classroom discussion of postwar Italy, 
for instance, an Italian girl was called 
on to give the correct pronunciation of a 
name. From then on, the other children 
found it difficult to dismiss that little 
girl as a “wop.”’ In the course of 
another classroom discussion of the brave 
resistance of the Greeks in the early 
phases of the war, the teacher said: 

“Perhaps John Pappadopoulous can 
tell us what the motto of the Greek army 
is.” 

It happened John had been attending 
a Greek language class. He was a proud 
boy as he went to the blackboard and 
wrote out the motto for his classmates 
in Greek. 

For one Springfield school with a 45 
per cent Jewish enrollment, the Parent- 
Teachers Association recommended a 
change in the annual Christmas pageant. 
It was suggested that the school present 


first the regular Christmas pageant of 
the Christ Child in the manger and that 
this be followed by a pageant observing 
the Jewish Hannukah, or Feast of Lights, 
the whole ceremony to be known as the 
Two-Way Festival of Lights, honoring 
at one and the same time the Jewish 
candle and the star of Bethlehem. 

Rabbi, rector and priest gave their 
blessing. The mothers got together and 
worked furiously on the costumes, Mrs. 
O'Reilly and Mr. Bauer side by side 
with Mrs. Lipsky and Mrs. Abbott. 
When it was all over there wasn't a 
parent, according to the school principal, 
who didn’t say: “This is right!” 

At Brighton Beach, a racially mixed 
section of Brooklyn, a similar program 
is conducted jointly by the public school, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, the 
Shore Inter-Faith Council, and religious 
leaders of all creeds. Not long ago 
these agencies presented an_ exhibit 
featuring the contributions to American 
life made by prominent members of all 
the races represented in the community. 

To Alert the Public 

The section of the exhibit which drew 
the largest crowds consisted of a collec- 
tion of textbooks used in American 
schools. Alongside each book stood a 
series of large posters. On each poster 
appeared an anti-Negro statement quoted 
from the book together with a refutation. 
Next to one textbook, for example, stood 
a poster reading: 

“Book: ‘History of the United 
States’ by Wilbur Fisk Gordy. 

“Page: 370. 

“Statement: “The Ku Klux Klan 
was a pleasurable means of keeping 
the Negroes under control.’ 

“Criticism: Tormenting a man is 
not a pleasurable means of keeping 
him under control.” 

Purpose of this interesting exhibit, of 
course, was to alert the public to be on 
the lookout for false or misleading 
statements of a “racist” nature in books 
and magazines. 

In Tucson and Minneapolis efforts are 
being made to increase job opportunities 
for minority groups, the theory being 
that economic inequality is the major 
breeding ground of racial tension. 

Merchants and industrialists are 


: intolerance is “bad business” 


no matter how you look at it. 
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queried systematically concerning their 
willingness to hire Negroes, Indians, 
Orientals and other minority-group 
workers. Housewives are similarly can- 
vassed in intensive door-to-door surveys. 

These surveys reveal a curious situa- 
tion, one that may very well be dupli- 
cated in any number of American com- 
munities. Most housewives and business 
men express themselves as_ believing 
wholeheartedly that “the next fellow is 
as good as me,” their attitudes indicating 
that the chief bar to real democratic 
practices in many towns is not racial or 
religious prejudice as such but what one 
investigator described as “a widespread 
ignorance of the amount of discrimina- 
tion being practiced in the community 
and of the distress it causes.” 

This was graphically illustrated by a 
survey made in Minneapolis in the winter 
of 1939. At that time Minneapolis con 
tained approximately 5,000 Negroes in 
a total population of half a_ million. 
Although the rest of the community was 
then fast emerging from the depression, 
practically all the Negroes were unem- 
ployed. Most of them were living on 
relief or supporting themselves by small- 
time rackets. As a result crime and 
moral delinquency were widespread. 
The survey revealed these facts: 

All of the citizens questioned knew 
of the crime and immorality in the 
Negro neighborhoods—but hardly any 
of them knew that most of the persons 
living in those neighborhoods were 
unable to find jobs. 

Taking their cue from these findings, 
several Minneapolis groups promptly 
launched a campaign to awaken the 
citizenry to what was going on and to 
enlist its support for measures designed 
to alleviate the distress. 

The surveys made in Minneapolis and 
fucson also indicate that in the last 
analysis every campaign for tolerance is 
a battle between plain facts on the one 
hand and catch-phrases on the other. 

“Catch-phrases” need no definition. 
\ny terse, easy, brilliant way of telling 
a lie or a half-truth is a catch-phrase. 
“All Negroes are lazy,” is a good ex 
ample. “All Britons are humorless” is 
another. The catch-phrase is the joy of 
the lazy mind and the weapon of the 
prejudiced one. It is the means by which 
the man-in-the-street, unwittingly or 
otherwise, keeps alive dangerous myths 
concerning some minority group. 

According to a series of time-honored 
catch-phrases, “Japanese Americans 
make very bad citizens. They won't as- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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are the happiest years 


y HA’ 
/ of life? Are they the care- 
free days of childhood? 
the first years of adulthood and parent 
hood ?—or the relaxing and comfortable 
years of old age’? Are they the days of 
ambition, of hope and of hard work or 
are they the later years when we rest 
on our oars and enjoy the fruits of our 
labor ? 

To get the answer a survey was made 
among elderly people, chosen not because 
of the but 


cause only an 


wisdom of their vears, be- 


aged person who has 
tried all periods of life is qualified to 
say what time of life is best. The ma- 
jority of those who were questioned said 
that the years of hard work and heavy 
responsibilities were their happiest. 
These results are contrary to the com- 
mon advice we received as children. We 


were told to enjoy our school days while 
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we could because we soon would be 
forced to face the problems and respon- 
sibilities of the adult world—a clear im- 
plication by our elders that the happiest 
years come to an end as childhood and 
youth are passed. And they are contrary 
to the prevailing opinion among all of 
us that when we grow up, we must work 
hard in order to enjoy our later vears. 

In three counties of the State of Iowa, 
450 persons who ranged in age from 65 
years to 98, were asked, “At what period 
of life were you happiest ?” Most of them 


were very clear and sure in their 


answers. And more than half of them 
stated that they were the happiest some- 


time after they reached 25 years of age 
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and before they reached 45—the years 
when they were married and the children 
were still at home. One of every five 
said he was happiest during the years 
from 15 to 25 and a negligible number 
chose the period of their childhood. 
Both men and women were happiest 
when they were working hardest and 
carrying the 
This is the period of life when health 


greatest responsibilities. 
is good, when people are planning for 
the future, paying for the home, rearing 
the family and living a very active life. 
One old gentleman, aged 77, said, “I 
was working very hard when the chil- 
dren were small, but when I would come 
home at night and get a child on each 
knee, I was happiest.” His comment is 
typical. 

The 


had reared large families, one third hav- 


mothers who were interviewed 
ing six children or more. In spite of the 
drudgery connected with young adult- 
hood, the mothers, even more than the 
fathers, remembered their early married 
life as the most pleasant stage of all. 
“IT worked hardest but I was happiest 
when the children were all at home,” 
said the mother of eight. And even the 
mother of fourteen declared, “I worked 
night and day cooking, mending, canning 
and gardening but my life was happiest 
when all fourteen children were home.” 

Marriage, children and busy lives were 
most the 
which brought happiness to those inter 
viewed. What then of the minority who 
Fewer than one fifth 


often mentioned as factors 


had not married ? 
chose the period from 25 to 45 which 
the majority named. The events which 
stood out in the minds of the single 
people were associated with their child- 
hood and especially their youth. 

A 72 year old farm bachelor said, “I 
was the happiest when I went with young 
people; I was the leader of the group.” 
While parties and gatherings of young 
people were mentioned by most of the 
single ones, such references were almost 
never made by either the married or 
that as 
and go on into parenthood, the youthful 


widowed. It seems we marry 
years recede in importance but if we do 
not marry, the happy days of youth are 
never again equalled. 

It may be too late for this advice to 
do any good, but: If you aren’t married, 
get married; if you are married, start 
enjoying yourself now—don’t wait for 


your old age. kkk 


The older folks were called upon to name their happiest years 


and neither childhood nor old age placed high in the returns. 


Right now you may be enjoying the happiest period of your life. 
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By Oren Arnold 


NDER a cottonwood tree at 
Phoenix, Arizona, one day in 
1870, five important citizens 
gathered to have their lunch and discuss 
a delicate problem. 

‘Miz Gray says she aims to unlimber 
her own rifle if something ain’t done,” 
one man reported. 

That ultimatum held them until coffee 
cups could be refilled. Then a stately, 
cultured man, obviously a leader, spoke. 
“Gentlemen, if the good women of our 
community are that determined, then | 
recommend we support them.” 


A third 


His name, it is interesting to note, was 


grinned broadly, nodding. 
a simple Don Fabian Mucio del Soto 
y Hernandez de la Saenz y Calderon, 
and his voice was music like that of the 
wv lge As 


he. ‘“‘We make thee su-port for theem 


Sonoran dove. is good,” said 
anyway, no es verdad?” 

They did not know it, but a typical 
Kiwanis meeting was being held, even 
to the trenchant wisecrack. And they 
surely did not realize that they were 
symbolic of the most colorful region in 
America, In truth, they were strength- 
ening a heritage which is priceless to 
all Americans now. 


They were in action as citizens of 


(ScOvering lhe Seiflliees 


Here is an actual scene from the famous Oklahoma land rush of 1870. 
photograph of Mrs. Adaline Gray, the first white farm woman to live in Arizona's irrigated areas. 


the vast territory we know as the South- 
west. It extends roughly from Houston 
to San Francisco, yet it is much more 
than geography. It is a social entity, 
of great influence, still guided by folk 
such as they, who dare to think and act 
in unconventional manner. Only lately 
it is being re-discovered as a_ blessed 
land of 


room enough for industry and 


-more important—for play. The cold 
that 


civilization was born here: 


facts of history are American 
white men 
had established 


in the arid Southwest 


schools, churches, stores, highways, 
forts, factories, even a newspaper, long 
before the Pilgrim Fathers sailed. Still 
sparcely settled, still blest with incom- 
parable resources (this “desert” region, 
for example, has the largest virgin pine 
forest in the world) it looms now as 
America’s next great expansion ground. 
Figures on migration and _ vacation 
travel show that the expansion is al- 
ready booming. 

The white sat in that 


meeting at Phoenix were pioneers, but 


gents who 
they hadn’t had pioneering forced upon 
them. They had: come because of their 
peculiar temperament, which made them 
respond to the challenge of this region. 
It was a masculine sort of challenge. 
Nature had set up many bizarre op- 
portunities; the chance, for instance, to 
make an where only 
studded the sun-baked sand. Thus mere 
courage, self reliance, muscle, were not 
enough. These had to be harnessed by 
imagination, which is the priceless in- 


oasis cactus 


gredient of all pioneering. 


Once here, the pioneers faced social 












In the inset to the left is a 


problems, and disposed of them in the 
manner of American men everywhere; 
they got together at an eatin’ meetin’ 
voted to do what their women 
On that 1870 


Indians had begun coming in to Phoenix 


and 
wanted. occasion in 
village to trade, but, as they had done 
for centuries, they wore no clothes! 
The Mrs. Gray had threatened to start 
shooting unless village men took action. 
did. 


family one pair of trouscrs. These were 


They They taxed each white 
hung on a mesquite tree at the edge 
of town, where our Country Club now 


had 


hang 


stands. Indian braves thereafter 


to don pants on entering and 


them back on the mesquite at departure. 


settler in Phoenix. 


Jack Swilling, first white 











a good law, and it remains in 
force—you could still be shot for 
tramping our streets naked! 

That law, moreover, is “Southwest 
ern” to the bone. Its whismy, with its 
eminent practicality, characterizes the 
people who enacted it, people whose 
sentimental heirs and assigns still rule 
here. There are three major reasons 
why the Southwest is a fascination to 
travelers in this post-war period, and 
that unconventional quality of its peo- 
ple is Reason Number 1. 

Under the cottonwood tree that noon 
sat a prospector, a trapper, a Mexican, 
a cowboy, and an Indian. The latter 
carried news of the Clothing Tree law 
to his tribesmen. 

Think of them—storybook characters 


all! If any one should enter your 


This view of Mount Zion 
in Zion National Park has been luring 


cA 


tourists to the Southwest a8 
for many years. 


Kiwanis meeting, he'd instantly domi- 
nate, attracting all eyes. The man who 
reported for Mrs. Gray that day was 
Jack Swilling. He wore a red flannel 
shirt and homespun trousers. His hat 
was broad and black with a low rounded 
dome, typical of hats of men who trek 
the hills for gold. Thick and shining 
curls splashed to his shoulders in an 
ebony cascade, and the pistols he wore 
were quick to kill any careless man who 
Jack was 
also a drunkard and a narcotic addict. 


sneered at this head glory. 


Yet he was the man who quit prospect 
ing and opened the first irrigation canal 
in Arizona’s modern Valley of the Sun. 
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An adventurer, then; an unconventional 


man ! 

The cowboy in this instance was a 
cultured refugee from England, Lord 
Darrell 
mended that the 


Duppa (who wisely recom- 
women have their 
way). He helped start a cattle pen 
feeding system which today is largest 
in the world. Don Fabian Mucio del 
Soto et cetera was the good-humored 
Mexican under a three-foot sombrero 
of straw. The Indian’s name is lost, 
but we know that he wore one feather 
in his head and a G-string two inches 
wide, for I have interviewed that Mrs. 
Gray who knew all those charming 
people. Trapper here was Mr. “Pump- 
handle” John, who had worked down 
the Salt 


found the new farm community. 


River and settled where he 


You need not go back to 1870 to 
meet them, these fascinating five. They 
are still here, still citizens of your 
Southwest. The Rev. George Patterson, 
a Presbyterian minister, spoke to a 
congregation of 2,160 last March while 
clad in a leather jacket, frontier pants, 
cowboy boots and assorted western 
trimmings. He was not showing off, he 
was in correct style. He is an ex- 
rancher from Oklahoma—temptation is 
to print it with the exclamation point, 
Oklahoma! like the title of the stage 
show, for as a state it is that startling 
Regularly when I make up Kiwanis at- 
tendance in New Mexico, California, 
Nevada, Colorado or Texas, I sit with 
men in high-heeled boots, men who 


look and think and act differently, 
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This typical Hopi Village street 
scene, showing the peculiar community 
life of the cliffdwelling Indians, is viewed by 
thousands of tourists in normal times. 


somehow, from eastern men. I have 
had my Kiwanis lunch beside many an 
Indian. One I recall was Mike Burns, 
who was captured and adopted by an 
Irishman when all his bronzed kinsmen 


In New 


you can attend Kiwanis meetings where 


were slain in a battle. Mexico 


the entire program is conducted in 
Spanish. Half or more of the club 
members in some western towns are 


“characters” who might have been born 
in a Zane Grey novel. 

Last April I saw a cowboy enter a 
meeting on horseback and entertain us 
with his lariat rope, this in a second- 
floor dining room of a 16-story hotel. 
I have seen a check, good at the bank, 
for $22,500, paid by one Kiwanian to 
another for a parcel of land with a 
copper mine on it, signed with no name 
but with a cattle brand. Yet the cultural 
influence of the region is broader than 
mere novelty. I have attended a Kiwa- 
nis directors’ meeting in a home where 
the walls were native adobe mud and 
the chandelier was made of branding 
irons. When Hamilton Holt, our inter- 
with Mrs. Holt 
visited our town recently, we Kiwanians 
Sterling silver 


national president, 


not 
gadget but a crudely beautiful hand- 


gave them some 
woven rug loomed by a Navajo squaw 
who has never seen a white man. One 
Kiwanian, K. T. Palmer of Pinnacle 
Peak Ranch, drives 70 miles to attend 
his club meeting: in town on Tuesdays. 
Indeed he makes that drive every day 
in line line of business. 


“My commuting time is never 







Chief Tewaquaptewa, 
shown with his family. They 
are Hopi Indians who 

live in Arizona. 


“T bring in my chil- 


wasted,” says he. 
dren to high school. We have a chance 


to get acquainted while riding. We may 
stop any moment to kill a rattlesnake 
or coyote, to pick wild desert flowers, 
broil a steak over a little fire, shoot a 
mess of quail, or just to look at this 
God-given land. From our front gate 
we can see 200 miles of virgin country, 
We never dream of 


without a house. 


getting lonesome. We sleep soundly. 
And we never heard of anybody out 
here getting palsied or having a nervous 
breakdown.” 

Our pioneers sought riches and found 
them. 
Christianity, or got scalped trying. They 


They converted our Indians to 





were men who dared to be unconven- 


tional, who were willing to come con 


quering, rebellious against absurd 


restraints of government or circum- 


stance. In short, they were Kiwanians 
who wouldn't be fenced in. 

That 
due in part to their incomparable stage, 
this Southwest. Men do respond to en 
the 


main reasons why travelers today are 


they achieved greatness was 


vironment! In it are other two 
coming here in unprecedented numbers. 
These I shall lay before you, as pleas 
antly as I can, in a subsequent discus 
sion. kkk 
(The second part of Mr. Arnold’s ar 


ticle will be published in August. ) 





As evidence of the great faith they have in their fine weather in Arizona, 
they hold elaborate street banquets such as this one in downtown Phoenix. 
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TEAMWORK 


HESE days ot 1946 are certainly 
We read of strikes, 
of quarrels between nations and 


We 


troubled, and we 


hectic days 


hetween ideologies are troubled, 


incerely are all hunt 


ing for the way to happiness. 
the 


un rises in all its glory each 


old 


people are still people, with all thei 


But 


orning. This is the same world 


tre neth and weaknesses. 

There is a tendency with all of us to 
take a worm’s eye view of current events 
It we get far enough away from the 


immediate problem to take a fair look 
it the situation, we are impressed by the 
tremendous forces for both good and bad 
which confront all of us today. They are 
indeed, and if we but 


gigantic forces, 


steer them right a successful outcome 
seems assured. 

In America there is only one way we 
can permanently move ahead. This is a 
republic and all our history shows that 
we make progress with great speed and 
success when we all work together with 
common understanding and confidence. 
When we do not work together we hesi- 
tate, lose ground and often end up in 
We 
\merica to 


disaster. must have teamwork in 


progress. (How shall we 
move to secure it?) 

But America has a great diversity of 
interests. People from every land, of 
every religion, of all political viewpoints, 
live here. The conflict of interests, the 


sectionalism, the disunity that can exist 


in 
AMERICA 


By Walter D. Fuller 


PRESIDENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 














if we do not each do our part can be 
imagined. There have been plenty of 
troubles in past years, but by and large 
\mericans 


American teamwork—noost 


working together for a common benefi 
all Nas 


Such 


cial purpose for brought us 


through successfully. teamwork 
has brought enormous expansion in edu 
cation, improved machine and produc 
tion methods; it has stimulated inventio 
and it has given the “little people” of 
America the best living and the greatest 
opportunity for self-betterment that ever 
has been accomplished in this world. | 
challenge anyone to successfully deny the 
fact. 

But there are both assets and liabili 
ties in American life. Let us look at a 
few of the assets. 

In 1920 there were about 48,000 col- 
lege graduates in this country, while just 
before the war there were over 200,000. 
In 1920 there were about 300,000 high 
Just before the war 


Unless 


there is something radically wrong with 


school graduates. 


there were close to 11% million. 


this expanded education, and I do not 
think there is, America has greatly in 
creased earning power and has a much 
broader capacity for understanding fun- 


Our way of life must be sold, 
community by community, to all 
workers before we can return 
to normal national stability. 


damental facts from this army of better 
With 


education plans, coupled with the obvious 


educated people. the new Army 
trends of expanded education, this na- 


tional asset will increase greatly. 


In the U.S.A. in 1929 there were 
11,200,000 families with incomes over 
$2,000 a year. Today there are about 
21,000,000 with such incomes. Why is 


that significant? Here is the answer in 


f the annual family expenditure 


terms < 


for a commodity connected with my busi- 


and with which I am familiar. 


ness 
It would not be materially different for 
This is 


a 


10st consumer goods articles. 


a record of magazine purchases: 
Families with Incomes $5,000 and Over 
Spent $16.92 a Year for Magazines; 
Families with Incomes $2,000 to $3,000 
Spent $4.45 a Year for Magazines; 
with Under $1,000 


Spent .53 a Year for Magazines. 


Families Incomes 
Naturally, every businessman with goods 
to sell wants to see the largest practical 
family incomes. 

Phe U. S. Treasury that the 
\merican people have $181,000,000,000 
$63,000,000, 


Says 


in liquid assets at present 
000 in currency and checking accounts, 
$64,000,000,000 in war bonds and other 
and $54,000,000,000 


federal securities, 


in savings accounts. The farm mortgage 
the 


years and this with farmers having ap 


debt is at lowest level in twenty 


proximately $18,500,006,000 in savings 
as of January 1, 1946. 
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Some twelve millions of people who 
had been reduced almost to the pauper 
class during the depression of the 30’s 
have now become investors and capital- 
ists in a small way. This means they 
have a stake in the country that they 
did not have before. 

Government economists have esti- 
mated that the total deficiency of con- 
sumer durable goods amounts to approxi- 
mately $43,000,000,000. It is question- 
able whether even the greatly accelerated 
rate of production which we anticipate 
during the next two or three years can 
satisfy both this deferred demand and 
normal marketing expansion. 

The most recent survey of the Office 
of Civilian Requirements shows a pent 
up demand for 6,000,000 mechanical 
refrigerators, 6,000,000 washing ma- 
chines, 5,000,000 radios, 5,000,000 elec- 
tric irons, 4,500,000 vacuum cleaners, 
3,500,000 sewing machines and these 
figures are probably minimums. 

Probably 15 to 20 million new auto- 
mobiles are needed as soon as they can 
be built. The annual sales range is esti- 
mated at between 6,000,000 and 6,500,000 
units for several years. 

The backlog of business in the building 
field may run from $50,000,000,000 to 
$75,000,000,000, with an annual volume 
of between $10,000,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000,000 for at least a five-year period. 
Governmental agencies estimate that 
over 12,000,000 new homes will be neces- 
sary during the first postwar decade. 

In the home field, there are thousands 
of new products undergoing manufacture 
or readying for manufacture and ranging 
from flexible plumbing fixtures through 
fluorescent lighting to water, fire and 
vermin-proof materials. 

Expansion Coming 

There are tremendous plans for ex- 
pansion in the food field, awaiting the 
return of world wide balanced food pro- 
duction, particularly in the upgrading of 
nutrition and in improved food process- 
ing, 

] quote these figures because they 
demonstrate the enormous opportunity 
we have to secure prosperity and hap- 
piness for all Americans if we will just 
use a little plain common sense in work- 
ing out our troubles. This common 
sense involves patience and understand- 
ing and fairness. But it likewise requires 
knowledge and the strength to resist the 
expediency trends towards appeasement 
and it requires a plentiful supply of good 
honest, old-fashioned American “horse 
sense.” If someone will come along and 
show those characteristics, prove he has 


them and show that he is interested first, 
in the long time best interests of Ameri- 
cans and secondarily, and very second- 
arily, in politics, I predict that an enor- 
mous majority of Americans will stand 
shoulder to shoulder with him. 

If we agree that it takes the working 
together of all of us in order to create 
a climate favorable to national pros- 
perity, then how shall we proceed? 


Notes Prewar Trends 

Suppose we take a look at prewar 
trends both up and down in the economic 
scale and see if these records of the 
past will guide us. For instance, do you 
know that the rate of increase in pro 
duction per man hour in manufacturing 
during the twenty years from 1921 to the 
start of the war in 1941 was about 100 
per cent? Remember, this reflects all in- 
creased efficiency—man and machine and 
management. Then do you know that the 
increase in man earnings per hour dur- 
ing this same period was about 55 per 
cent? If there be cynics among you who 
feel that perhaps these increases are off- 
set by an increase in prices, let me tell 
you what happened to commodity prices 
during the same twenty years. Actually 
there was a reduction of approximately 
12 per cent. 

In 1910 the national income of this 
nation was 28 billion dollars. By 1941 
it had reached 90 billion dollars and in 
1944 it approached 160. billion dollars. 
The growth of national income is im- 
portant in our consideration, so is the 
growth in population, and so are a lot 
of other factors. But the most important 
thing in this connection is not these 
over-all figures, but the growth in per 
capita buying power. This is important 
because it reduces most of the other 
factors to a common denominator and 
because willing buyers with money to 
spend are essential to expanding pro- 
duction. Per capita buying power from 
1910 to 1941 rose 122 per cent. The 
same figure adjusted for the cost of 
living shows that the increase is still 
about 40 per cent over cost of living for 
the period. 

These are comparisons with ourselves. 
let me quote another record of inter- 
national comparison. 

Before the war we heard a lot about 
how efficient some of these foreign 
ideologies were when compared with 
our own “horse and buggy” economy. 
Here are a few realistic comparisons of 
the vaunted superiority of two out- 
stading regimented countries in 1938: 

Take a simple pair of men’s work 
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shoes. In Germany it took 8 hours and 
9 minutes of work to earn the money 
to purchase such shoes. In Italy it took 
24 hours, 22 minutes. In poor “back 
number” America it took 3 hours, 26 
minutes. 

Take a man’s work shirt. In Germany 
it took 9 hours, 50 minutes of work to 
earn the money to purchase this shirt; 
in Italy 17 hours, 5 minutes; while in 
the U.S.A. it took 1 hour, 28 minutes. 

Take a woman’s dress. In Germany 
it took 7 hours, 8 minutes to make the 
money to purchase the dress; in Italy 
21 hours, 30 minutes. An American 
purchased a better dress by working 1 
hour, 28 minutes. 

These are just a few examples. | 
could give you plenty of others. 

Certain figures in connection with 
national income I think are significant 
to our understanding. For instance, in 
1914 national income was 31 billion do’ 
lars. That was the year in which the 
First World War started. By 1919 na 
tional income in this country had risen 
to 62 billions, or just double the 1914 
figure. Now in 1939, which might 
roughly be considered for the Second 
World War about as 1914 was to the 
l‘irst, our national income was 68 bil 
lion dollars. What is it going to be 
in the coming years? Let’s look ahead 
to 1948 or 1949. Does it seem to you 
as though there is a_ possibility that 
the experience of 1914 to 1919 may be 
repeated with a somewhat longer cycle? 
Is it not at least possible that the na 
tional income of 1939 may be doubled 
by 1948 and thus reach or pass the 136 
billion figure? If you think this is a 
possibility, then remember that the size 
of the population will not have changed 
significantly between 1939 and 1948, 
that national income is after all merely 
the income of all of us added together, 
and if our individual businesses are to 
hold their position in the national pic 
ture and their place in the procession, 
it should be reflected by th cir position 


in these changing figures. 


Full Employment Essential 
I would like to call your attention to 
a few other factors which have to do 
with America’s historic production 
achievement. The first is that compe- 
tent analyses indicate that over 80 per 
cent of the fundamental cost of every- 
thing is essentially wages. The signifi- 
cance of this is that it emphasizes the 
importance of full employment. 
If you agree that full employment is 
an index of prosperity, then I think the 
(Continued on page 37) 














Navy Quonset huts are not very pretty but they are remarkably practical, easy to set 
up and can be heated with very little trouble. They make excellent bachelor quarters. 


By John 


VER one million veterans of 
World War II and their fami- 
ies are faced with no place to 
live (he housing shortage, as every 
one knows, has both government and 
industry working on possible solutions. 
Many drastic actions are contemplated. 
In the meanwhile, returned veterans are 
looking for any temporary place to live 


and some of them have-already found 


what they believe is a solution to. their 
housing problem. Why not turn Navy 
Quonset huts into homes tor veterans. 

\ Chief Carpenter's Mate who served 
three years in the Pacific with the Sea 
bees wrote to a local paper recently: 
“I am surprised that to date none of 
the house-hunting veterans has advanced 
the idea of getting a Quonset hut and 
setting it up on his lot. I assume, how- 
ever, that this would conflict with more 
than one paragraph in the building code 
book, but under the circumstances a 
proper approach to the city authorities 
should gain limited permits, say the 
purely temporary living quarters would 


have to be replaced within a period of 


L. Kent 


18 months or so.” 

There has been some speculation about 
the postwar use of the Quonset hut, 
since the standard 20x56 foot hut is well 
adapted for use as a summer cottage, 
beach house, garage or small storehouse. 
It may warrant consideration as a suit 
able, though temporary, living quarters. 

From a small beginning back at the 
Navy's Advance Base Depot at Quonset 
Point, Rhode Island, from whence the 
hut takes its name, these metal struc 
tures have developed into the most wide 
ly used military housing unit of the 
Second World War. Quonsets, officially 
known as Stran-Stell arch-rib huts, are 
simple, easy to erect and easy to main 
tain. The Navy built them from North 
Ireland and Iceland in the early Atlantic 
war days all the way to Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa and Guam. 

Standard rib-spacing on Quonsets, in- 
cluding both the 20x56 foot size and 
the larger 40x100 foot size, is 4 feet on 
centers. Accordingly, Quonset structures 
can be erected having any overall length 
from 4 feet up to 400 feet or more; ad- 
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This certainly isn’t 
worthy housing for those who 
won our freedom, but for vets out 


in the cold, it is shelter. 





ditional length is provided simply by 
adding additional arch ribs, sills and 
floor stringers. 

“The reason that I am partial to the 
Quonset hut,” the Seabee continues, “is 
probably due to the fact that I have 
erected countless numbers of them in 
the South Pacific. They are easily heat 
ed and can be partitioned to provide 
tasteful room arrangement.” 

The Seabee is right. In the construc- 
tion of the great forward-area base on 
Guam, for example, thousands of these 
readily adaptable units have been erected 
in record time to house everything from 
office personnel to milk cows. Typical 
usage included barracks, galleys, mess 
halls, office buildings, hospitals, repair 
shops, radio statfons, and barns. 

Variations from the normal Quonset 
have been equally numerous. Seabees 
have been quick to exploit all possible 
combinations of hut parts to adapt the 
standard models to their many different 
uses. Extra-wide 20x56 foot Quonsets 
have been formed by the simple expedi- 
ent of inserting a 4-foot or even 8-foot 
wood spreader members in the crown of 
the two-section arch ribs to form build- 
ing’s 24 to 28 feet in width. Flared out 
sides are another common _ variation, 
built by framing large continuous win 
dows down either side of the hut and 
flaring the corrugated metal out over the 
frames to form “eyebrows.” Most im 
portant of all, however, is that a crew 
of a dozen men can put up a Quonset 
in one day! 

Whether someone will take the initia 
tive to make large-scale application of 
these wartime structures to temporary 
housing remains to be seen. It would 
be worth while to investigate the possi 
bilities further, and if found satisfactory, 
erect Quonsets for veterans while they 
wait for permanent housing to be built. 

It might help solve the one main 
problem of the returned veteran, that of 


xk 


getting a roof over his head. 


_— 
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HAT happens in your town 
when a boy runs away from 
home to escape a drunken, 

abusive parent? What do authorities do 
to the lonely girl who craves affection 
and attention so desperately that she is 
unable to resist male advances? What 
does your town do to the scared kid 
who wanders through the streets after 
curfew because he dreads going into 
a dark deserted house, alone? Are 
your community’s confused, insecure 
children taken to an efficient temporary 
detention home or to clean foster board- 
ing homes where their cases can be 
studied by trained social workers? Or 
are they tossed into filthy, crowded jails 
along with sex perverts, thieves, drunks 
and prostitutes ? 

Seventy-one per cent of all children 
once imprisoned in jail plunge after- 
ward into lives of crime. The little 
girl “pick-up” becomes tomorrow’s 
street-walker after living in a cell with 
prostitutes. The susceptible boy who 
steals a tire from a junk heap turns into 
a professional burglar if he is influenced 
for weeks by hardened criminals. Chil- 
dren in jails have been degraded by 
embittered dope-addicts and confused 
mental incompetents; they have been 
introduced to sex perversions, exposed 
to syphillis, abused by kangaroo courts, 
and attracted to gangs. Sometimes, 
their decadence is brought about in a 
more subtle manner. Enforced idleness 
and the feeling of suspension they ex- 
perience in jail intensify their dissatis- 
faction with themselves and their com- 


munity. They emerge from imprison- 
ment more bewildered than before. 

This restless world is crowded with 
perplexed boys and unhappy girls. Your 
community has plenty of them. They 
are afraid and jonely and striking out 
at authority. They are making their 
first mistakes—offending law and mo- 
rality for the first time. Whether or not 
these initial misdemeanors lead _ to 
serious crimes later on may depend 
upon the treatment your children re- 
ceive when they first contact the law. 

Federal authorities who investigated 
more than 3,000 city and county jails 
to see whether they could house federal 
prisoners there temporarily until they 
could transfer them to federal institu- 
tions approved less than 500 jails for 
the detention of male prisoners and far 
less than that for females! That means 
that more than 80 per cent of our jails 
are not fit for the housing of the most 
And yet into stink- 
ing, verminous holes, which are a source 


difficult criminals. 


of scandal to everyone who has bothered 
to look at them, we put America’s hope 
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for tomorrow—our children! 

Every type of criminal is housed in 
these relics of the Dark Ages. Chronic 
alcoholics, the insane, safe-crackers, and 
diseased men and women held for treat- 
ment of infectious venereal diseases are 
the companions of boys and girls who 
have been taken to jail because they 
Unqualified 
and brutal jailors are in charge. No 


come from ‘“‘bad homes 


wonder boys and girls come out of 
these “crime hatcheries’ emotionally, 
physically, and mentally scarred. 
Kiwanis listened to dozens of speak- 
ers during the war who pleaded for 
support for a battle which was being 
fought to save the world for our 
children. Kiwanis should do  some- 
thing now about saving our children 
for the world! Prison experts and pro- 
bation officers insist that there is no sub- 
stitute for pressure brought by local 
citizens to bring detention facilities for 
both children and adults up to par in 
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Bad condit will be erased 
a] condemn them 
Kiwanis, 


community service 


Phi meat which 


prides itself 


record, must open its eyes to jail scan- 
dals! N member of Kiwanis can call 
himself a g itizen if his town has 

badly rut LIs¢ And no member 
of Kiwani discharging his duty as a 
communit ervant if children in his 
town are be letained in jail no mat- 
ter what the lition of that jail may 
he! Children should not be imprisoned 


with adults for anv reason whatsoever, 
and until that fact is nationally recog 


; . 1 ' 
‘7 » voral mcrenase 


Jails which 
iders with habitual law 
violators graduate perverted, brutalized 
embrvonic crimesters instead of 
rehabilitated members of society 

no national group can out 
detention program to fit the vary 
needs of diverse communities 
throughout the country. However, local 
roups can and must investigate local 


conditions and adapt a plan to fit the 


particular needs ot that community. 
Here a practical plan which your 
local organization can carry out as a 
community ervice 


luvenile Detention Com 
mittee to investigate the detention facili 
ties provided for children in vour com 

unity. This committee should include 
a who re well qualified to study 


and evaluate existing conditions. Name 


vestigate health 


i physic \ 1 
condit the detention home. 
\ppoint lawver who can report on 
the law et up by vour citv or county. 
Have on your committee a publicity 
man wl | ‘ to arouse a mass 
pot ( 
he truct 1 Juvenile Deter 
tion € ommiuttec 1 prepare complete 
report o1 vour local jail ( They can 
write to lan : sennett, director of 
the tederal Bureau of Prisons for his 
iting \sk vour ce mittee to demand 
idmittance to your town jail. Tell them 
to inspect it « letely and impartially 


and to bring you a report. When vou 
know existing conditions, you can get 
to work 
And then trace everything that hap 
pens to a child in your town who is 
1 } } 
picked up by the police department! In 
vite a policen an to come to one of yout 
meetings Vell him that vou do not want 
him to “sell” you on your local police 


torce—you want tactual information. 
Ask him what he does when he finds 
a stray boy on the streets at night. 


Where does he take the young girl who 


hangs around the dimly-lighted tavern ? 
Then invite the person who is next in 
line. Ask the jailor to come to your 
meeting. Ask him what happens to the 
child brought in by the police. How 
long does the child stay in jail or in a 
detention home? If you find out that 
the child is examined by a doctor and 
by a psychologist, talk to those men. 
; } 


ne 


Then, you will begin to understand t 





why and wherefore of the whole cot 


plicated pattern of juvenile delinquenc: 
Investigate your Juvenile Bureau (let’ 
hope you have one) and study the opera 
tions and recommendations of your ju 
venile court. Look into every phase of 
your local juvenile detention set-up. 
Only by studying it completely vill you 
understand it. 

lf children in vour town are not t 
to jail but are sent to a detention hon 


home as you 


investigate that detention 
would the jail. Too often ill-planned 
; . <a | } : ; 1771 
detention homes ave become juvenile 
jails. They have retained all of the un 
desirable features of jails, with enforced 
| 
} 


idleness, mixing of boys and girls un 


healthfully, exposing hon ele ss non prob 
lem children to serious OTT nders, brutal 
treatment of new kids by perverts o1 
underpaid guards, and sadistic types o 
punishment. [ind out how long childret 
are left in these homes This is very 
important. A detention home is an artt- 
ficial way of life. It is not a solution 
to the child's problem—it is simply 


temporary home while solution 


studied or court action is instigated 
Any stay in a detention home should be 
as brief as possible. 

When your committee has marshalled 
its facts and is ready to give a complete 


report to your organization, invite train 
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ed social workers (certainly the head of 
your Council of Social Agencies) to sit 
in at your meeting when you decide on 
a plan to improve conditions. You will 
need help when you decide to clean up 
the detention facilities in your town. If 
your children are confined in jail and 
your jail is a rotten hole, your members 
will want to act immediately. But un- 
less you act wisely, you will waste 
money and time and effort. One direc- 
tor of the Council of Social Agencies in 
a large midwestern city said recently, 

3usiness men sometimes think social 
workers are ‘funny.’ A lot of them are. 
But most of them have plenty of com- 
mon sense. They aren't as dramatic as 
reporters, But they see the whole pic 
ture, and they know whether a clean-up 
plan is practical and will relieve the bad 
features of a detention program. They 
will welcome the interest of service 
groups in any effort for a social protec- 
tion plan. And they will help with sug- 
vestions and information.” 

Your committee with the help of doc- 
tors, lawyers, students of local condi- 
tions, and public-spirited citizens may 
decide that your town should subsidize 
foster boarding homes for the detention 


unfortunate children. If your town 


1 
| 


lecides to get behind this pl 


an, you must 
be prepared to allot sufficient funds for 
the care of children placed in these 
homes. A good foster home cannot be 
obtained for the same amount of money 
vhich would permit the feeding of a 


Foster parents, who are 


child in jail. 
conmunity servants, must be adequately 
aid for the services they o1ve, 

Or you may decide to encourage the 


combination of foster boarding homes 


with a small rece iving home tor children 
who cannot be detained in private homes 


but need temporary care and shelter. 


If your town decides on an institu 
tional tvpe of detention center, insist 
that it have skilled management of thc 
highest order. Tight any attempt to in 
still a “fee” system for the payment of 
ficers in charge. Insist that vour de 
tention home have a workable budget. 
\nd insist that vour detention home be 
just that—a temporary home for boys 
and girls who are in trouble. Everyone 
who deals with children must realize 
that detention is only one step in the 
problem and solution of increasing ju 
venile delinquency. 

\fter you have faced the detention 
problem, you must look into the other 
ways in which your community can en- 
courage wayward children to adopt 


useful and acceptable ways of life. ®* * * 
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This Kiwanis Health Camp is 
starting on its 26th year and 
1350 boys have been aided. 





ACTIVITY 
of the 
MONTH 
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Here is this year’s “crop” of fifty youngsters scheduled to enjoy six healthful weeks. 


HEN the Kiwanis Health 

Camp at Altoona, Pennsyl- 

vania, begins operations this 
season, over 1,350 boys will have been 
helped to better living since the health 
camp was first opened in 1918. 

The Kiwanis Health Farm, operated 
under the the Kiwanis 
Health Farm and super- 
vised by a qualified director assisted by 
four fifty 


direction of 
Committee, 
counsellors, accommodates 
boys each summer for six weeks. 
A definite program is carried out each 
day at the camp, including instruction 
in handcraft, woodwork, nature study 
and swimming. Honesty, fair play, trust- 
worthiness, good sportsmanship and co- 
operation are constantly upheld as essen- 
tials to good camp citizenship, while 
ambition, appreciation of service, obe- 
dience, kindness, willingness to serve, 
perseverance and justice are emphasized. 
At Kiwanis Camp the boys must learn 
and practice good citizenship as an in- 
tegral part of their camp life. The Al- 
toona Kiwanis club does not definitely 
state or guarantee that all of its guests 
over a long period of years have devel- 
oped into the best of citizens but there 
is reason to believe that the camp has 
been an influence toward better living. 
A close follow-up program is provided 
in the Y.M.C.A. for this same group 
during the winter months, under the 


same director who guided their activi- 
ties during the summer in camp. The 
environment and home .condition of 
every boy is known. Medical and dental 
services are provided by members of the 
Kiwanis club in emergencies. 

The plant and grounds of Kiwanis 
Health Farm are kept in good condition 
at all times. Last year repairs and im- 
provements were made which brought 
the total expenditure well over $37,500. 

Altoona 
contribution made to the health and un- 


Kiwanians believe that the 


derstanding of young citizens during the 
farm season will pay off in big dividends 
to the city in years tocome. kK * * 
























Over $37,500 was spent on improvements. 


Nature appreciation is fostered by having the boys build and maintain bird shelters. 








Warr’ ays 


Open ‘Too! 


by Howard F. Larson 





© Americans whose natural ap- 


petite for vacations has been 


whetted by four years of gaso- 
line rationing and travel restrictions, 
and whose collective pockets are lined 
with the wherewithal for complete satis- 
faction of these desires, this summer 
promises to be a near Utopia. 
True, there won’t be enough boats to 
go around. Nor enough motors, or fish- 
tackle or for that outdoor 


Sut to those fortunate enough 


ing matter 
clothing. 
to get what there is or who can make 
old equipment do for “just one more 
year” it will be the summer they have 
looked forward to since 1941, 

A hundred or more new lakes, some 
of them almost inland seas, will provide 
a full season of fun and will never ask 
if the boats they carry are new or old. 
Thousands of miles of river await ad 
venturous souls who like a complete 
change of scenery from hour to hour. 
The sea is still there, and harbors this 
years are unobstructed by booms, nets 
or mines. 

With a 


trailer there is no section of the United 


boat on a car top or ona 
States today which does not provide 
for the pleasures of the 
Americans who look to the waterways 


millions of 


and wilderness for recreation. 
the Texas-Oklahoma “Dust 
Bowl” now lake 1,200 


miles of shore line. The Southern Moun- 


Even 


sports a with 


taineers now look at lakes which prom- 


ave 


> 
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ise to become the playground of the 
East. The Mississippi is now navigable 
far into Minnesota to boats which draw 
a full nine feet of water. And western 


cowboys now watch outboards and 


cruisers traverse areas which a few 
years ago were desert. 

New light-metal boats, sectional boats, 
plastic boats and pneumatic boats as 
well as ultra lightweight models of con 
ventional materials make it possible to 
enjoy one waterway today and another 
tomorrow. Transporting them is a sim 
ple matter for the family car equipped 
either with a light trailer or a cartop 
luggage rack. Portable motors are man 
ufactured to propel anything 


light canoe to a houseboat. 


from a 


Lakes were once limited to those sec- 
tions where nature had deigned to place 
them, but today deserts, mountains and 
plains have scores of them, including 
many of the deepest and the largest. 
Lake Mead, Boulder Dam, is 
perhaps the most famous and now one 


behind 


of the largest bodies of water in the 
country. Its bass fishing is some of the 
best, although the man-made Tennessee 
Valley Lakes have furnished such a 
crop of bass that the season had to be 
extended to harvest the excess. 
Texoma lake on the borders of Texas 
and Oklahoma, a reservoir for the Red 
river, and fifteen other dams in those 
states and in Arkansas and Louisiana 
have made that portion of the south- 
west one of the fastest growing boating 


sections in America. Fishing has be- 
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come the leading sport in a country 





where once it was necessary to travel 
many a mile just to see water. 
Farther to the north where the near- 
est approach to a vessel of any kind 
was a tractor and combine in a sea of 
wheat will be another playground for 
swimmers, boating enthusiasts and 
anglers when the work of harnessing 
the river tributaries 
is completed. Wyoming 
eight man-made lakes on the Platte river 


Missouri and its 


already has 
and other streams, and two are under 
construction in South Dakota 
Nebraska. Kansas will have six more 
lakes, and the state of Missouri is proud 
of the artificial Lake of the Ozarks. 
Because of the tremendous engineer- 
ing the 
which impound them the lakes of the 
Far West have become the most widely 


and 


problems involved in dams 


known of them all, and with irrigation, 
low cost electric power and flood con- 
trol as incentives they continue to be 
planned and to materialize. 

World famous are the huge Bonne- 
Dams of the 
al- 


ready so extensive as to make it neces- 


ville and Grand Coulee 


Columbia River, whose lakes are 
sary and profitable to install complete 
marine facilities. Its tributaries, notably 
the Snake, will provide a score or more 
such lakes which will in the near future 
also become a Mecca for vacationers. 
The Pacific Northwest too has its share 
of natural lakes, which with its moun- 
tains, Puget the 


reaches of the Columbia have helped 


Sound and lower 
its very temperate climate make it a 
never-ending attraction to the tourist. 
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To the east the Navy found Lake 
Pend Oreille in Idaho ideal for opera- 
tion of some fair-sized training craft 
and established one of its largest train- 
ing camps there. Boating was once a 
limited sport in Idaho and its neighbor, 
Montana, but if the 
builders finish their work it will flourish 


and when dam 


there as everywhere else. 


California has long been one of 
America’s centers of yachting, with 
clubs active all along its coast. Lake 


Tahoe too has sported regattas, races 
and a variety of natural charms for 
but Califor- 


nia’s Central Valley threatens to be- 


outdoor enthusiasts, now 
come a rival with the San Joaquin 
River backing up behind the Millerton 
Dam, and another lake forming behind 
the Shasta dam. 

Utah, New and 


have nearly a score of dams completed 


Mexico Colorado 


almost as 
them 


or under construction and 


many more planned. Cruising 
under the shadow of towering canyon 
walls should be an experience long to 
be remembered. These states have 
heavily stocked them with fish, and the 


cold 


give those same fish fighting qualities 


mountain waters which fill them 
worthy of any angler. 

Only a few years before the war boat 
and motor manufacturers distributed the 
large majority of their products to en- 
thusiasts in the North 
North Eastern states, whose thousands 


Central and 
of natural lakes and streams made them 
These 
ways abound with accommodations for 
for 


“naturals” for boating. water- 


vacationers and with facilities 
handling and servicing boats. 

To mention a 
the pike-filled 


Arrowhead country, the 10,000 lakes of 


few others there are 
lakes of Minnesota’s 
northern Wisconsin, and to the north 
of them Canada’s famous Lake of the 
Woods and Rainy Lake regions. Mich- 
igan has lakes in almost.every section 
of it, and for larger craft there are 
the Great Lakes, unparalleled anywhere 
in the world. 

Maine is literally pock-marked with 
natural lakes, most of them readily ac- 
auto. Fishing there is 
unexcelled, the state having more than 
its share of the New 
Hampshire has its Lake Winnipesaukee, 
and Vermont and New York share huge 
Lake Champlain. New York too brags 
of its “finger lake” region, and with 
Pennsylvania has some of the best trout 


cessible by 


“big ones.” 


fishing in the nation. 
The Ohio and the upper Mississippi 
are now little more than a long series 


of lakes behind the scores of dams 
which control their flow to some extent. 
But they, with the Hudson, and dozens 
of other rivers in all parts of the United 
States offer the adventure, the constant 
change of scenery, and the challenges 
that those who have piloted boats up 
and down their lengths have thoroughly 
enjoyed. Numerous towns offer hos- 
pitality to the traveler on them, and a 
vacation spent in this way will be a 
memorable one. 

America is a great nation, but for 
those of us who love travel, and par- 
ticularly by water, it has no equal. 
There is 
that does 
American lake or 

Careful 


on the water will pay rich dividends, 


hardly a world-famous trip 


not have its rival on some 
river. 


preparation for any vacation 


and will be almost as enjoyable as the 
trip itself. Minor repairs and a coat 
of paint will keep a boat clean and dry, 
and new spark plugs, points and a thor- 
ough greasing will make any motor 
purr faithfully throughout the trip. 
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To help boat and motor owners get 
the greatest possible amount of enjoy 
ment from their equipment the Outboard 
Boating Club of America has enrolled 
more than 2,500 reputable boat and 


motor dealers. These have pledged 
themselves to give honest service, gen- 
uine repair parts, and complete informa- 
tion on boating and fishing in their 
localities. The club has permitted them 
to identify their places of business with 
the group’s insignia for ready recogni- 
tion. Their services are cordially 
extended to anyone who is spending a 
vacation on or near the water. Through 
its Chicago headquarters the club is 
also ready to help solve problems of 
non-members as well as its own mem- 
bership. 

With careful preparation, reservations 
made well in advance and cooperation 
of the weather man, this summer should 
see fulfillment of the holiday dreams of 
a nation which has proved to the world 


that it can work as hard as it can play. 


Taken by motor to that favorite spot where they always strike, these fishermen arrive in 
fine trim for the long hours of casting, reeling and playing required in game fishing. 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


HELL ON EARTH 


t is said that no man is a hero to his own valet. I don’t 
think that is a matter of any consequence to many 
Kiwanians. Certainly not the married ones, Kiwanians 

require no help in tying a necktie or pulling on a pair of 
breeches, 

But there is one person to whom every man is a hero, 
and that is his own child. Every small boy thinks his pop 
can out-run, out-jump and out-fight any other man in the 
world, and he will give you an argument to that effect. 

Three such small boys were boasting about their fathers. 
One said his father was a poet. He could write two or three 
small verses and send them to a magazine and get a hun- 
dred dollars for them. The second boy said that was nothing. 
His father was an artist and could paint a picture a couple 
of feet square and get five hundred for it. The third boy 
pooh-poohed the other two. He said his pop was a preacher, 
and after he had preached for twenty minutes it took four 
men to carry the money up to him! 

Perhaps the reason I so rarely preach to you is that there 
is no easy way for me to get the deacons or vestrymen to 
pass the plate among you. But this is not the main reason. 

| am not orthodox. I am not going to argue that there is 
no hell in the life to come, but if there is, I know that there 
are two hells. | am old enough to remember when preachers, 
particularly evangelists, scared people into the church by 
painting dreadful word pictures of sinners frying and cry- 
ing eternally in a hell of fire and brimstone. Maybe there is 
such a hell. 

But there is one hell of which I am sure, because I have 
known it in my own life and in the lives of my friends. 
Any time any man or woman breaks the fundamental laws 
of God, of man and of good citizenship, he pays by catch- 
ing hell here on earth. | know, because I have so offended. 

Here is the story of an almost unbelievable automobile 
accident. We were going out to dinner, and driving through 
the streets in a new and sparsely settled part of town. Just 
as we turned a corner and headed west into the setting sun, 
immediately ahead of us, in the middle of the street, lay 
what seemed to be a little bundle of old clothes. We were 
too close and the street too narrow to swerve around it. 
The only thing to do was to straddle the bundle. As we 
passed over it, thre was a slight bump under the car, and a 
passenger in the back seat looked back and screamed that 
we had run over a child. 

We stopped with a shrieking of brakes and hurried back 
to find a child screaming in the street. He was a little sun- 
tanned fellow of three or four, clad only in a pair of faded 
tan trunks. He had been asleep in the middle of the street! 
His yells were reassuring because they showed that he was 
not dangerously hurt, but with shaking hands we grabbed 
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him up and hurried him to the hospital and a doctor, only 
to find that his hurts were limited to a scratched knee and 
foot. 

That was a year ago. I still wake up in the middle of 
the night in the horrors of a nightmare involving the kill- 
ing of a child in an automobile accident. 

I have friends who multiply this hell on earth of mine 
a thousand-fold, because they have actually killed a child 
or a grownup with an automobile. All the rest of their 
lives they carry within them a small hell of remembrance. 

I lay it down as an indisputable fact that there is no 
automobile accident unless one of the cars is going too 
fast. But no matter which car it is, this in no way takes 
the hell out of the life of the man who has so killed another 
human being. 

Since+the first automobiles were made fifty years ago, 
the number of traffic deaths on the streets of the United 
States has increased each year with deadly regularity. The 
Pathfinder’s research department says that it reached an 
all-time high of 37,000 in 1941. These are the figures for 
the United States alone, with no figures available for 
Canada. 

Because of gas rationing and tire shortage, this toll of 
deaths declined temporarily during the war to 24,000 in 
1944. Despite the decline, there were three auto accident 
casualties in the United States for every United States 
battle casualty during the war years. 

We Americans killed more Americans during the war 
years than Germany and Japan combined killed of us, al- 
though they were equipped with the most deadly modern 
instruments of war, and all we used were old automobiles. 

Within a few weeks of V-J Day, the upward climb began 
again. In August, 1945, the month the war ended, the total 
traffic deaths jumped 26% over the August figures of the 
year before. By November, 1945, it was up 40%. By Feb- 
ruary of this year, it was pushing the 1941 record and still 
mounting. 

I am not worrying that you or I will be killed in an 
automobile accident. The person killed is lucky compared 
with the killer, who must live on and on with his horror, 
his hell on earth. 

No man doubts that there is a hell on earth when he has 
had to pick up the limp body of a child whose little life 
he has snuffed out because he was in too big a hurry to 
get somewhere. 

When you are driving your car,-you are in supreme con- 
trol of the most deadly weapon now in common use. Handle 
that weapon as carefully as you handle a loaded gun or a 
charge of dynamite. It can do much more damage, not only 
to other people, but to your eternal peace of mind. 
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T was a lucky day for John R. 


Vanek as he strolled along a Cleve- 

land street and suddenly eyed a 
vivid circus poster. That was ten years 
ago and the Rocky River, Ohio, Ki- 
wanian still hasn’t recovered. His church 
minister had advocated a hobby for 
weary nerves and to Vanek, the poster 
solved a problem. 

Almost nightly, the avid circus fan 
is found at his meticulous basement 
workbench, carving out or jig-sawing 
another addition to his unusual Tom 
Thumb circus hobby. 

Possessing perhaps one of the finest 
miniature circuses in the land, Kiwanian 
Vanek requires 400 square feet in which 
to display his product. Neatly packed 
away in numbered boxes, the Kiwanian 
awaits the summer months when he un- 
folds the Big Top in his back yard. 

For 48 hours, Kiwanian Vanek inserts 
the 119 tent poles for the Big Top and 
Menagerie tents into the ground. Then 
come the Side Show, Horse, Performers 
and Mess tents. In a dazzling display 
of craftsmanship, the builder arranges 
his more than 50 colorful wagons, drawn 
by four to six horses. 

A steady procession of naturally col- 
ored elephants, camels, zebras, giraffes, 
ponies, 150 horses and 25 clowns reveal 
hours of tedious work. Lions, tigers, 
leopards, polar bears, black bears and 
famous Gargantua are caged in gorgeous 
wagons, replete with tiny bars. 

There is no haphazard carving in the 
Vanek parade of circus characters. 
Every piece of wood formed into a new 


character is moulded to proportion with 
a guide of 6/16 inch to a foot. 

“If such were not the case,” circus 
builder Vanek advises, “and if the tent 
were too small, the characters would be 
scarcely visible.” 

To maintain authenticity in his col- 
lection, John Vanek literally haunts cir- 
cus grounds when a troupe reaches 
Cleveland. Armed with a camera, he 
shoots scenes not already transcribed in 
to wood. From these he draws outlines 
according to his size. 

The hobbyist’s basement ceiling and 
walls are crowded with circus posters, 
blue ribbons awarded by the Circus 
Model Builders and Home Owners As- 
sociation and special calendars received 
from Ringling Brothers. 

Frequently, the Ohioan sees in a cir- 
cus poster some idea not yet developed 





Even a Tom Thumb circus has a blacksmith. 
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Searching for a hobby to soothe his weary nerves, Kiwanian John Vanek 
has spent the last ten years building a complete circus in miniature. 


in his three-ring affair. As with photo- 
graphs the poster is redrawn to size 
and soon Vanek’s jig-saw is whirring 
out another part of the midget circus. 

With this Kiwanian, miniature circus 
building has not only therapeutic value 
but is also a serious business. Frequent- 
ly, he will announce to his wife that “I 
think that I'll work an hour or so on 
the circus.” At 2 a.m., he is still design- 
ing future characters, glueing scrolls on 
wagons or painting blends of sparkling 
colors. 

To Vanek, a circus isn’t only an array 
of glamorous trapeze artists, lion tamer 
and other eye-appealing acts. A true 
realist, he doesn’t forget the behind the 
scenes acts. As much time is spent on 
the banal scenes as on those in the Big 
Top. There is the Mess tent, replete 
with cooks, tables, and stoves. A black- 
smith shop, with its blacksmith, with a 
sledge, whose head is made from lead, 
poised in mid-air and horseshoes daintily 
carved from solder, plus tiny buckets 
and a horse attest to the hobbyist’s de- 
sire to be realistic. 

To build the Vanek midget circus, the 
owner became an amateur electrician, 
woodworker, artist. Already, in tools 
and equipment, the Kiwanian estimates 
that he has spent well over $500 on his 
hobby. 

Ten years of circus carving taught 
Vanek always to be on the lookout for 
various pieces of material. In his base- 
ment, he has ingeniously arranged a 
series of glass salt shakers, filled with 

(Continued on page 41) 
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ISTORY 


the case 


repeats itself. As in 
of the early United 
States when each state was a 
eparate entity, Key Clubs for the past 
twenty-one years have limped along do 
ing good works in isolated cases, but 
with no real inter-club and district re 
lationship—and, no unity of purpose. 
On Saturday, April 27, the delegates 
f 132 Key Cluh 
high school boys throughout our country 
met in New Orleat 


third annual 


representing 4. 000 


Louisiana, for the 
Club 
Chere they forged the 


convention of Key 
International 
link—the Constitution of Key Club In 


ternational which now. binds 


every 
tnember of eve ry club to all members of 
ill clubs. The Key Club boys deliberated 
1 on their International 
natural that the 
acclaim. <A 


ot . . 
ain ad TO! 


Constitution and it was 


] 


} ! 
elegates adopted it W th 


period ol great ¢ xpan on lie ~ 


the Key Club, now that it has been 
built on a firm central foundation. 
\Ithough the adoption of the Consti 
tution and By-laws of Key Club Inter 
national was the most important single 
piece of work ever accomplished, the 
convention had many other highlights. 
When Roger Keller, President of Key 
Club International, called the conven 
tion to order for its first business ses 
sion, over 300 delegates and guests trom 


>? 


3 states came to attention. From start 


to finish it was evident that this was no 
“rubber stamp” group, but one that had 
individual ideas and expressed them 
well. This was democracy in action, 
even though on a junior scale. 

G. Harold Martin, Chairman of the 
International Committee ot 


Youth 


cussed Key Club Achievements and in- 


Kiwanis 
Sponsored Organizations, dis 
dicated to the convention delegates that 
this was their organization which they 
must make worth while by their achieve 
ments for their school and community. 
In the oratorical contest, the first 
prize of a trip to the 3lst Annual Con 
vention of Kiwanis International at At 


Above, left to right, are: Hartley Hall IV, 
Macon, Ga.; Int’l Pres., Key Clubs, 1946-47; 


Hamilton Holt, Pres., Kiwanis Int'l, Roger 
Keller, New Orleans, La., Int'l Pres., Key Clubs, 
1945-46. Below is a scene from the convention. 


Key Clubs 
Adopt Constitution 


lantic City was eagerly fought for, and 


Don Magarion of Lakeland, Florida 


emerged the victor, with second and 
third honors going to Bill Litton oft 
Davtona Beach and Cubbedge Snow of 


Macon, respectively. 


Bogalusa High School was first on 
their Achievement Report with second 
and third honors going to Mainland and 


Seabreeze High School, Daytona Beach 

\t the noon session, newlv electe 
Key Club Governor, Jack Galloway of 
the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ten- 
nessee District was in charge and intro 
duced A. V. Zimmerman, Kiwanis Gov 
ernor of the same district as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Governor Zimmermat 
discussion was on Key Club standards 
and their further improvement. 

During the busy afternoon session on 
Saturday, the Convention committees 
gave their reports and all were accepted 
after timely discussion. 

Frederick M. 
\ctivities at the General Office, spok 


Barnes, Director of 
briefly to the boys on the potentialities 
of their organization. He predicted that 
they would look back on this convention 
as an historic occasion and that by 1956 
there would be 2,000 Key Clubs with 
40,000 members who would decide to 
return to New Orleans on the 10th an 
niversary of their constitution. 

The election of officers saw the usual 


heated debates with outstanding plat 
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forms offered by all candidates. Georgia, 





a new state as to Key Club International 
officers, produced President Hartly Hall 
for next year who pledged his efforts to 

vear of intelligent expansion. The 


10 ~wwill 


other newly-elected officers w 
support Hartly’s administration were: 
Robert E. Wall, New Orleans, Vice 
President; Marvin Brownlee, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, Vic« Buddy 


Swain, Cape May, New Jersey, Herman 


President : 


Sullivan, Frankfort, Kentucky; Jack 
leadows, Huston, West Virginia: Lee 
Cain, Texas City, Texas: 
Decatur, Alabama; Pete Armstrong, 
High Point, North Carolina: Jimmie 
Pettit, Monroe, 
Page, Eaton Rapids, 
Nashville, 


International Trustees. 


Gene Lentz, 


Louisiana; Charles 
Michigan; John 
Moore Lee, Tennessee: all 


Frank Vincent the man who fathered 


the Key ( lub idea 2] vears 


ago in Sac 
ramento, California, told the boys about 
that first club and of his continued 
faith in the organization 

The closing banquet was honored by 
the presence of Kiwanis International 
President Hamilton Holt and his charm 


ing wife. President Holt in a dynamic 
broadcast told the boys of his and Ki- 
wanis’ faith in them, and that Kiwanis 
would continue, as heretofore, help in 
the financing of Key Clubs until that 
time when they can finance completely 
their own organization. He also re 
minded them that the Key Club is the 
boy 5’ responsibility and expressed the 
hope that their activities will help de 
velop the members into the business and 
professional leaders of tomorrow. 
James C. Casserly, a member of the 


Kiwanis International Committee on 


Sponsored Youth Organizations and the 
main Kiwanis advisor and sponsor of 
this convention, summed up the high- 


| 


lights and after a hearty response from 


the boys for his devotion to Key Club 
International, the business session was 
closed and the delegates adjourned to 
attend the colorful President's Ball. * * 





—— 
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a HIS is an invitation from 
farmers of the Montevideo 
Community to the men of 

Montevideo for our second Good Rela- 

tions Party.” That’s the way the be- 

ginning of the invitation read. There 
was more than that, but we decided to 
learn about it first hand, and so we 
went. And man, what a party! Lud 

Roe, Kiwanian and local newspaper 

editor said. “If this keeps on, the armory 

won't be big enough for the annual party 
for men of farm and town.” 

Between 1400 and 1500 people at- 
tended. The lunch committee estimated 
that it served 1800 cups of coffee, almost 
as many hot dogs and 2,847,623 baked 
beans. We aren’t certain of their count 
on the number of beans, but this we do 
know—the food was good, and a lot of 
it was put away by the crowd whose 
appetites were sharpened by an evening 
of good fellowship and fun. 

Kiwanis Farmers’ Programs are not 
at all uncommon, but the type of thing 
which has been developed by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Montevideo, Minnesota 
into one of the largest parties of its 
kind in the United States and Canada, 
is out of the ordinary. It all began back 
about ten years ago. The Montevideo 
Kiwanis club for some years had been 
sponsoring a farmers’ meeting where 
each member invited one or more farmer 
friends in for dinner, and to listen to 
someone talk about the business of 
farming. While this was a good activity, 
somehow it did not seem to the men of 
the club that it was doing as much as 
it should to build real good will. 

Wes Grunert, a banker, now district 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
was chairman of the club Agriculture 





Committee that year. His competitor in 
business, Rex Hatten, who was in an- 
other bank, suggested that maybe the 
men of the Kiwanis club were taking 
themselves a bit too seriously, and that 
more good will could be fostered by pro- 
moting a program built around enter- 
tainment and fun, with less emphasis on 
what farmers hear at their own organi- 
zation meetings. So the two banker 
competitors, and the other men of 
Kiwanis, got together on an idea. 

The first Kiwanis-Farmer Party was 
held in the Legion Rooms at the Ar- 





They 
CAME FOR . 
FUN AND 


FELLOWSHIP 
By Theodore H. Fenske 


SECRETARY, MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS DISTRICT 


mory. An open invitation to all farmers 
of the community was extended through 
the local newspapers. About 125 came. 
They were entertained by music, a few 
short and entertaining talks, and other 
features of that type. Just enough of the 
serious note was introduced to indicate 
to the farm guests that the Kiwanians 
were really serious in their attempt to 
promote better rural-urban relations. 
Lunch was served. After lunch card 
tables, checkerboards, and similar games 
were brought out. It was three o'clock 
in the morning before the last host and 
guest left the building. 

The men of the Kiwanis club were 
pleased with this small beginning. They 
saw in it an idea worth expanding, so 
the next year, and for several years 
after that, the party was held in March, 
just before the spring rush of farm 


work began. The party grew. Three 


hundred, five hundred, eight hundred, 
one thousand. It seemed as though a 
limit would be reached, but each year 
it kept getting bigger. Fellows who 
missed it one year, heard about the good 
time their neighbors had, and made up 
their minds to attend the next year. 
Then came the war, and many of the 
young men of town and country marched 
away to do their duty to the nation. The 
farmers of the county were called upon 
by their country to maintain production 
—even to increase it—and all in the 
face of a constantly dwindling supply of 
labor, and an almost vanishing source 
of new farm machinery. Somehow they 
managed to get the crops seeded, but 
when harvest time came, the job seemed 
almost impossible to accomplish. That’s 
where the men of Kiwanis and other 
men of the town of Montevideo came 
into the picture. They shocked and har- 
vested 6,000 acres that first year. And 
all through the war they kept on helping. 
Two years ago the farmers decided to 
put on a party for the men of the town, 
to show their appreciation for the help 
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received. They patterned it after the 
Kiwanis-Farmers’ Party and issued their 
invitations to all men of the town 
through the Kiwanis club. Twelve hun- 
dred men turned out. 

That could logically have been the 
end of the story, with farmers acting as 
hosts. It wasn’t though, because the 
farmers enjoyed playing hosts, and after 
last year’s party put on by the Kiwanis 
club, they felt it was their turn again. 

The date this year was set for March 
19, Organizations which participated 
included the Montevideo Canning Com- 
pany, Equivity Elevator, Farmers’ 
Creamery, Livestock Shipping Associa- 
tion, Farmers’ Union Oil Company, 
Wegdahl Farmers’ Elevator, Glueck 
Farmers’ Elevator, and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. There were 
committees from each organization. 

The program opened with music by 
the Eichhorst Trio while the crowd was 
gathering. Then came short addresses 
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by the Chairman, E. L. Smith, Mayor 
Roland H. Aaker, Kiwanis Lieutenant 
Governor Wayne Weiser of Madison, 
M. D. Sullivan, President of the Monte- 
video Kiwanis club, and Henry Johnson, 
secretary of the Civic and Commerce 
Association. 

Ed Shave, Minneapolis Tribune writ- 
er, paid his compliments to the group 
when he said, “I know of no other town 
in the state that has so magnificent a 
get-together as this.” 

Next year the Kiwanis club will have 
its turn again. The community has 
benefited by these parties, and the feel- 
ing of good fellowship and mutual un- 
derstanding between farm and town 
continues to grow. It’s the kind of thing 
that almost any Kiwanis club could 
make a part of its program. 

The remarkable part of the whole 
story is, that back in the depression 
days when the Farm Holiday movement 
was at its height, the city of Montevideo 
was practically barricaded by the farm- 
ers of the community. Good will and 
mutual understanding seemed to be 
terms that both town and country had 
forgotten. But they have come back, 
and in a big way, and one of the reasons 
is that a Kiwanis club with men of 
vision had an idea and were not afraid 
to carry it through. kkk 





Democracy at Play 


By Fritz Kleibacker 





These actors are members of the Pasadena Playhouse which has started its twelfth season. 


O subject which is talked about 
as much as democracy has so 
little done about it. We're all 

for it and there isn't even a politician, 
radio commentator, a business man or 
a labor man who is afraid to come out 
and say so. Democracy enjoys more 
sales promotion in this country right 
now than anything else. 

But democracy, like charity, begins at 
home. And if we at home don’t believe 
in it to the extent of practicing it and 
having fun with it, no amount of verbal 
sales promotion is going to strengthen it. 

In the thousands of non-professional 
theatres which dot the map of America 
like the freckles on a country urchin, 
democracy at play is in reality democ- 
racy at work in its most unobtrusive 
and effective colors. Throughout the 
cities and towns of this country literally 
millions of organized Thespians are 
practicing democracy year in and year 
out and having fun with it. 

These non-professional groups—little 
theatres, civic theatres, community play- 
houses—are producing regularly sched- 
uled plays of surprisingly high caliber. 


Some have professional directors, some 
do not. Some, like those in Cleveland, 
Kalamazoo, Pasadena, operate in as 
modern theatres as any on Broadway. 
Most, however, make remarkable use of 
existing facilities and improvised equip- 
ment: renovated fire-halls, old movie 
houses, store rooms and warehouses, 
school auditoriums, churches, barns, 
available space of every type. All groups 
have one thing in common: an innate, 
non-mercenary love for the theatre and 
everything substantial it represents in 
their local, cultural life. Their ‘spare 
time, and quite often their spare money, 
they give freely to the cause. 

These groups draw upon their own 
communities for actors, designers, car- 
penters, electricians, costumers, scene- 
painters, musicians, stage crews, writ- 
ers, ticket sellers, house personnel — 
all the hundred and one ingredients in- 
dispensable to a play’s production. Since 
the theatre by its very nature embraces 
diverse arts and trades, one can easily 
see the tremendous scope of abilities 
which may be attracted from every 
strata of society. These varied talents 


Democracy thrives best when 


those who work at it can also 


play at it and the community 


theater provides this means. 





are fused by the director into a produc- 
ing unit capable of maintaining a full 
season’s schedule. 

The source of available talent is a 
story in itself. For example at the 
Nashville Community Playhouse (which 
the author directed for six years before 
Uncle Sam lured him away) one of the 
productions had a line-up something 
like this: stage 
Vanderbilt football time; costumer - 
leading department 


manager—ex-center, 


hat-maker in a 
store; set designer—one of the city’s 
foremost architects; electrician—assis 
tant professor of engineering, Vander 
bilt University; stage carpenter—ex 
prize fighter with a _ police record; 
properties—a young divorcee who didn't 
know what to do with herself; sound 
effects—radio station technician; scene 
painters—volunteers who were looking 
for excuses not to go home at night; 
stage crew—people who loved the theatre 
more than anyone else (even actors) ; 
actors—a Welshman on a student visa 
at Peabody College, a Polish Jew, a 
ritzy debutante, an ex-Broadway actress, 
a performer on the hillbilly show, the 
Grand Ole Opry, a mother of four 
children, a doctor and a lawyer (no 
Indian Chief), the vice-president of the 
Junior League, a reporter on the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, and a Ward Belmont 
finishing school girl who had turned 
down a Hollywood contract in favor of 
college—of all things! 

Many of these groups also operate a 
Children’s Theatre—using children and 
adolescents as actors where properly 
called for—in addition to their adult 
program. The benefits accruing from 
such a policy are inestimable, particular 
ly in view of the current rate of 
juvenile delinquency. In Nashville four 
children’s plays were given each year. 
Tryouts for all parts were held in each 
school and the winners competed at the 
Playhouse for the final casting. Enthu- 
siasm for these plays among the pupils 
ran high, competition was taken to the 
point of tears, and a constructive in- 
terest in the theatre was inculcated. As 
they grew up, many participants in the 
Children’s Theatre became actively as- 
sociated with the Playhouse. But of far 
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greater importance is the fact that thou- 
sands of school children acquired a basic 


love for the drama which they retained 
as they matured. 

The “community theatre” of today is 
rapidly supplanting its predecessor, the 
old “little theatre,” which was sponsored 
and subsidized by the arty elements of 
the town’s 400 (generally to the exclu- 
sion of the public at large because of 
of engen- 


dered). This process of democratization 


the feeling snobbishness _ it 
is inevitable, normal, and all to the good 
of both the theatre and the public. A 
all of the 


participate regardless of 


theatre in which segments 
community 
race, color, creed, or previous condition 
of prejudices is democracy playing and 
working at his best. It’s a relatively 
innocuous way for people to find out 
about each other and to learn to bury 
differences for the good of the produc- 
tion. The arts possess a tolerant, un- 
inhibited democracy of their own. A 
person’s opportunities and accomplish- 
ments in these fields are based primarily 
upon his abilities. He is accepted by his 
colleagues and the public for what he 
is, not for his ancestry and his pig- 
mentation. Consequently, one of the best 
melting pots any community can have 
is its theatre group. It is not altogether 
inconceivable that those in front of the 
footlights as well as those behind will 
carry their playtime tolerance outside 
the theatre lobby into their business and 
political world. 

A secondary advantage of such a 
the fact that the 
standards of production are raised im- 


policy iS obvious 
measurably by extending the sources of 


talent to every precinct of the city 


limits. It’s really amazing the amount 
of unknown talent lying fallow in the 
nooks and crannys of the home towns 
we think we know so well. 

And so we see that the limited ap- 
peal of the old type of class-conscious 


theatre, featuring the long-haired artist, 


Young actress prepares for 
a Nashville Playhouse show. 


the show-off extrovert, and the dowager 
angel has run its course. Its day and 
its kind of theatre are passe. Instead, 
we have a flourishing, grass-root enter- 
prise which has evolved as a tangible 
expression of the cultural life of the 
community it represents. The non-pro- 
fessional theatre west of Broadway has 
come of age. 

Many civic organizations, such as 
service clubs chambers of com- 
merce, have been quick to sense the 


and 


practical as well as artistic value of 
At first they were 
skeptical. Being business men, that reac- 
“ama- 


these theatres. 


tion was normal. Their idea of 
chure” performances was jelled by high 
school plays, or the arty offerings of 
the old “little theatre” to whose support 
they were annually dunned for fifty dol- 
lars or more for the dubious privilege 
listed the 
Frankly, most of the plays 


of being on program as 
patrons. 
weren't worth it, unless one was trying 
to buy social prestige, or, in the case 
of high school plays, one of his off- 
springs was in the darn thing. 

But these community theatres seemed 
to be a horse of a different color. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the plays themselves 
were of respectable caliber, competent- 
ly produced and competently acted for 
the suffering 
through Out of the Frying Pan as per- 


most part. Instead of 
formed by the teen-agers, or a ghastly 
version of The Rivals as performed by 
contemporaries of the same social set, 
one could actually enjoy without em- 
barrassment a representative season pre- 
senting such fare as Arsenic and Old 
Lace, Ladies in Retirement, Our Town, 
Pride and Prejudice, Kiss and Tell, 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, and 
perhaps a musical comedy, if the avail- 
able talent warranted the venture. The 
self-conscious relationship between au- 
dience and cast was missing because of 
the professional atmosphere of the pro- 


duction, and because both cast and 
audience were drawn from the whole 
community rather than from _ small 


cliques or groups who knew each other 
socially. Here was a pretty good brand 
of theatre right in one’s own backyard 
At least one didn’t have 
to go to New York or Chicago merely 
to keep abreast of the drama. In fact 
for many plays a seat in the orchestra 
of the local Playhouse was more satis- 
factory than a seat in the balcony of the 
Music Box on 45th Street, in New 
York. And for those who never had a 
chance to see “play-actors” at all, a new, 
exciting world was opened up. 

Even more surprising than the high 


so to speak. 





















































Set builders and others who work with their hands 
are just as much a port of the show as the actors. 
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Above they are rehearsing at Pasadena and below a 
Nashville Community Playhouse director is at work. 
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has failed yet. It’s sound business 
practice. 

About two per cent of the population 
of any community are potential theatre- 
goers. Taking Kalamazoo, a town of 
54,000, as a typical example, we find 
that in 1945 their Civic Playhouse had 
a sustaining membership of over 1,600, 
or not quite three per cent of its pop- 
ulation. For its hit production of the 
same year, it drew over 4,000 people, 
which was almost eight per cent of its 


population. And its average attendance 





He may be either a bank clerk or a bank president by day, but at night and on weekends 
he is the stage electrician—all of which tends to make democracy work while at play. 


standard of production comes the 
revelation that most of these community 
That’s a 


novel experience for civic organizations 


theatres are self-sustaining. 


who, through a period of unhappy 
years, are resigned to the subsidization 
of the fine arts within their commu- 
nities, 

Not only are good plays produced, 
but the theatre can pay its own way. 
That's hard to believe. But take a look 
at the books. Further examination of 
this phenomenon reveals that actual 
production costs per play average $50 
to $75, exclusive of play royalties and 
operating overhead. A budget of $10,000 
a year will carry most theatres very 
comfortably. Many operate successfully 
on half that much. In this day and age 
that’s not much of an outlay. There 
isn't a town in this country that couldn't 
muster a paltry sum like that, if it real- 
ly wanted such an enterprise. 

Admission prices are scaled to the 
pocket of J.Q. Public. 


prevail so that his patronage can be 


Popular prices 
encouraged. Audience volume at rea- 
sonable admissions is the goal. Season 
memberships are sold below box-office 
prices. These theatres depend upon 
season subscriptions for their guarantee 
of solvency plus the box-office transients 
to meet expenses. Good plays at rea- 
sonable prices are counted upon to build 


up a following. This combination never 


per play during that year was well over 
2,000. The Q.E.D. of these figures is 
simply that a community theatre cam 
happen and can be sustained in almost 
any town that really wants one. 

In this age of technocracy, of shorter 
working hours and more pay, people 
have more and more leisure time at 
their disposal. This recreational time 
must be intelligently spent rather than 
wasted in idle dissipation. This is one 
of the foremost problems confronting 
all civic organizations. The community 
theatre offers a golden opportunity to 
help take up some of the slack, to 
harness excess time and energies con- 
structively—not only for those who 
actively participate but also for those 
who come to applaud and hiss. For 
many it’s a creative outlet, for others 
it’s educational, and for still others— 
perhaps the majority—it’s purely en- 
tertainment. But for everyone it’s some- 
thing worth while to get behind. This 
type of organization any town or city 
can back with pride. In fact many 
municipalities in their publicity bro- 
chures list their community theatres 
along with other civic and industrial 
assets in their efforts to attract new 
business enterprises and potential resi- 
dents. To such communities these 
theatres have ceased being take-it-or- 
leave-it luxuries. They are now an 


integrated part of their civic life. 
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“The turrible 


state of chassis.” 


whole world’s in a 
These words uttered 
by the reeling, thick-tongued Capt. Jack 
Boyle to his equally inebriated com 
panion of the bottle, Joxer, ring down 
the curtain on Sean O’Casey’s immortal 
Juno and the Paycock. 


observe the state of our union and the 


Today as we 


state of the world, many of us could 
Boyle’s requiem—with or 
Nations, 


races, Classes, pressure groups of ever) 


echo Capt. 
without benefit of the bottle. 


hue, and economic and political ideol 


eo) 


es all seem to be caught in senseless, 


bare-knuckle fight to the 


gi 
back-alley, 
finish. The elaborate machinery we've 
set up to contend with this postwar 
“chassis” is spluttering on two or three 
cylinders. On all sides, domestically as 
well as internationally, suspicions are 
rife, tempers are frayed, the “situation 
is critical” to use military parlance. 

If the western conception of democ- 
racy is to counter successfully the 
surging totalitarian conception of de- 
mocracy, we must prove in our day to 
day living that our constitutional guar- 
antees of equal opportunity for all are 
not merely smug, meretricious mouth- 
ings of political hacks and Sync hophants, 
that our way of life actually does 
provide the “greatest good for the 
greatest number.” (There is nothing 
quite so disconcerting to an adversary 


as to beat him at his own gan 


ie with 
his own weapons.) Every one of us 
knows in his innermost heart that the 
democracy we practice and the democ- 
racy we preach are not quite the same. 

What has all this to do with democ- 
racy at play? Just this: the unpleasant 
facts of our democracy—racial and 
religious prejudices, social inequalities, 
economic maladjustments and the like— 
seem less insurmountable when we're at 
play, relaxed, offguard. We're not near- 
ly so conscious of social prestige, racial 
discrimination, or economic inequities at 
the ball park, the race track, the con- 
cert hall (except ironically Constitution 
Hall), the state fair, the theatre lobby, 
as we are in legislative chambers, clubs, 
schools and homes—our own “social 
sets.” It’s quite possible if we worked 
a little harder on a consistent “follow 
through” many of these unpleasant facts 
would resolve themselves. 

At this point let’s fade out to Red 
Hat, dissolve to Walla-Walla, pan quick- 
ly to Athens, dolly in on Valley Forge, 
or close up to your town and watch 
democracy at play. Maybe you've got 
something we don’t know about. Maybe 
you've put democracy at play to work. 
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Health Check for Cars 


N the 15th of May the police 
of the United States and 
Canada, under the sponsorship 
of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, launched what may 
prove to be one of the most significant 
traffic safety programs of all time. 
During the program, which is to con- 
tinue until the middle of summer, police 
officers are checking the brakes, tires, 
lights, windshield wipers and horns of 
all automobiles involved in accidents or 
violations involving moving vehicles. 
Officers also will conduct ar educational 
driving program until sometime in July. 
Known as the Police Traffic Safety 
Check, the program is designed to 
focus public attention on two factors 
that are known to make for highway 
traffic safety—first, and most important, 
safe driving, and second, maintaining 
cars that are mechanically sound. 
The program has as its slogan, 
“Check Your Driving—Check Your Car 
‘Check Accidents,” and is the police 
contribution to reducing the appalling 
rise in the traffic accident fatality rate. 
While the war was being fought there 
was little or no pleasure driving. But 
when hostilities ceased, drivers got out 
their cars, filled the tanks with unra- 
tioned gasoline, and cut loose on the 
highways. The macabre results were at 
once apparent. 








During the five months after V-J Day, 
there were 36 per cent more traffic 
deaths than in the last five months of 
1944, 

In January of 1946 there was still 
another rise, for 3,000 persons were 
killed in motor vehicle accidents in 
America—49 per cent more than in 
January, 1945. The February total was 
nearly as bad—45 per cent over the 
previous February. 

These rates, extended for the year, 
and allowing for seasonal fluctuations, 
may bring the 1946 total above 40,000, 
which will be a shameful all time high. 

It is reasonably certain that as sum- 
mer weather brings more drivers onto 


Even a safe driver is helpless 
if his car is not able to do 


its part in avoiding accidents. 


the highways the fatality rate will 
mount still higher, unless drastic reme- 
dial measures are taken. 

That the public is aware of the high 
way traffic hazard is proved by a recent 
public opinion survey conducted for the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety. 
It is significant that adult America not 
only wants an alleviation of the traffic 
hazard problem, but is willing to have 
strong measures adopted to bring it 
about. 

Approximately 94 per cent of the 
public want stronger traffic regulations, 
and more rigid enforcement. A large 
percentage of them are even willing to 
have increased taxes, if necessary, to 
carry out educational and enforcement 
practices to reduce the accident toll. 
The majority of adults are in favor of 
mandatory top speed limits of 50 miles 
per hour and under. 

The results of this survey, in the 
opinion of Robert E. Raleigh, associate 
director of the Safety Division, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 
indicate that widespread public support 
may be expected in the Traffic Safety 
Check program. 

Mr. Raleigh says, “Since police of- 
ficers will be checking only those cars 
involved in accidents or traffic viola- 

(Continued on page 36) 


Whether these are pleasure driVes or death drives may depend upon the condition of the car. 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE DAY 


HE was a thinker, and a constructive one. He was an in- 
teresting speaker and was in great demand. He was civic- 
minded and willing to talk wherever he thought his talks 
might be useful. 

\ committee waited on him to ask 
him to address their club. When he 
asked the membership of the organi- 
zation, they told him they had one hun- 
dred and fifty members. He agreed to 
come on a certain night and speak to 


1cAN GusRanree 


100 LISTENERS (7 


A 
3 
yb) 





a dinner meeting. 

lhe hour set was seven-thirty. He 
arrived at seven twenty-five and went into the dining- 
room only to find that he was the first man there. At 
seven thirty-five the secretary arrived and told him casu- 


f the fellows arrived much before eight. 


ally that none « 
lust before eight the president dashed in and opened the 
meeting. There were exactly twenty-six men present to 
hear the speaker. 

The talk he made required him to put in most of the 
afternoon looking up facts and statistics he wanted to use 
in his talk. He felt that he had been cheated, and while he 
delivered the talk he had prepared, he determined that 
he would never speak to that organization again. 

rhis was not a Kiwanis club, but the incident is mentioned 
for two reasons. It shows the wisdom of the enforced 
attendance rules of our organization. If a Kiwanis club has 
fifty members, the speaker of the day can be sure he will 
have an audience of at least forty. We have long since 
learned that members who do not attend meetings are 
valueless to Kiwanis. It is man power we need, not the 
dues absent members pay. 

The incident also teaches us that we can get better 
speakers at interclub meetings than we can for the meet- 
ings of small clubs. Any speaker of ability expects and is 
entitled to a large enough audience to make his work in 
preparing an address worth his while. 

Now that gas and tire rationing are past, interclub 
meetings are easily arranged. They not only make for a 
better understanding between neighboring clubs, but they 
inspire interest and enthusiasm in the members of both. 

Because an interclub meeting doubles the size of the 
audience, better speakers and better music can be obtained 
than for the meeting of a single club, particularly a small 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


club. By all means let’s have more interclub meetings from 
now on. There are a lot of fine Kiwanians in the nearby 
town that you should know better. 


does not get there first. 


Wisdom may come with age, but only in case death 
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IT IS to be hoped that every delegate to the International 
Convention in Atlantic City carried home with him a copy 
of the report of the Finance Committee of Kiwanis Inter- 


a he, 


national. 
The per capita tax charged by our 
organization is the lowest of any club 


. 


r 


GD 


in the country, and is only half what 


is charged by its nearest competitors in 2 f 
> ny nC od 7 2 f' aoe, 
the civic club field. . A, EPP 
The three dollars per capita tax per @ 


year is split between The Kiwanis 

Magazine and the general fund, which 

goes to pay salaries, rent and other expenses of the Gen- 
eral Office in Chicago as well as of the field men who take 
care of extension and service to individual clubs. 

On its one dollar per capita per year, plus the income 
from advertising, The Kiwanis Magazine has always shown 
a profit of a few thousand dollars each year, although this 
profit may be reduced now that the paper shortage is over 
and the magazine back to its original forty-eight pages. 
This additional size, however, will more than make up 
for any reduction in profit in the added publicity we can 
give to the activities of our clubs. 

The expenditures of the money for general expense of 
Kiwanis International are carefully budgeted, almost down 





to the last postage stamp used in the office. This budget—a 
volume an inch thick—is the result of many hours of gruel- 
ing work by the head of each department in the General 
Office and by the Finance Committee, and is rigidly ad- 
hered to. 

A well established firm of certified public accountants 
has its hand eternally on the pulse of the expenditures and 
general financial condition of our organization, Beyond 
question, every safeguard is taken to make Kiwanis finan- 
cially sound and its operations economical. 
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The report of the Finance Committee was printed and 
distributed to every delegate. It is not a complicated or 
confusing report, but one which any member can under- 
stand readily. It should be in the archives of every Kiwanis 
club on the continent. 

The financial setup of Kiwanis is as nearly perfect as 
is humanly possible. Every member should be proud, not 
only of our financial stability, but of the economical way 
in which our organization functions. 


Juvenile delinquency is the symptom of a disease 
which infects a whole community. 


IT CAN BE DONE 
A CAREFUL survey by half a dozen field men discloses 
the fact that there are seventeen hundred towns and cities 
in the United States and Canada which are large enough 
to support a Kiwanis club, but in which 
no Kiwanis club exists. 

If every club now functioning does 
its full duty, these cities will soon have 
clubs which will be of benefit to their 
communities as well as to Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

Many Kiwanis clubs are lethargic in 





the matter of extension because they are 
not awake to the opportunity existing in their particular 
neighborhood. 

Ask your district governor or lieutenant governor for a 
list of the towns in your district which may be good pros- 
pects for a new club. You may find that one of these 
opportunities is right on your doorstep, and a bit of pre- 
liminary work by your club will develop an organization 
which will be an eternal credit to you and your club. 

Kiwanis builds. But before a community can have the 
benefit of Kiwanis building for better citizenship, some one 
must build a Kiwanis club in that community. 

Let that privilege belong to you and your Kiwanis club. 
It is a proud privilege. 

» 


This one makes a net, and this one stands and wishes. 
Would you like to bet which one gets the fishes? 


K.K.K. 


HERE and there over the continent we learn of sporadic 
attempts to revive what is doubtless the most pernicious 
organization which ever existed on this continent. 

We are told that the new Ku Klux 
Klan is not like its predecessor, thus 
acknowledging that the old one was 
far from spotless. The old Klan had a 
record of burning crosses, of parades 
of ghostly white-sheeted figures ter- 
rorizing the ignorant; of horse whip- 





pings, of tar and feather parties and of 
a general attempt to set itself up as a 
superior body to regulate the morals of the community 
through stealth and fear. 

Ignoring the right of every man to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, it set itself above courts to dictate 
how and when people should live. It fed on racial and re- 
ligious prejudice, like maggots feeding on an open wound. 
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It set white men against black men; it set Christian 
against Jew; it set Protestant against Catholic. It lived off 
the weakness of the thinking of its members. 

This is a bewildered world these days. We are striving 
the best we know how to get on even keel. It will take all 
the toleration and all the cooperation possible from every 
one of us to achieve a happy world. 

Certainly every organization designed for the greater 
good of mankind should frown on this renewal of an or- 
ganization which would try to destroy the peace of mind 
of a large percentage of our population—and the lives of 
not a few of them. 

Kiwanis and Kiwanians should, have no share in develop- 
ing this cancer on our body politic. 


Many men think it is their work which is burdensome, 
when it is the chip on their shoulder which is holding 
them down, 


BACK HOME AND FORGOTTEN 
EVERY Kiwanis club in the United States and Canada had 
members in the uniformed services. They trickled slowly 
home again and were welcomed back by the club president 
at the first meeting they attended. 
Alas, we soon forget that they risked 


ew 


their lives for us. When they shed their Vv DAY 
: ANNIVERSARY 


uniforms and got into unromantic ci- 
vilian clothes, we soon began to think 
of them only as the Kiwanian who runs 
the Ford Agency, or who practices 





law or runs the hardware store. They 
shed their glamor with their blue and 
khaki. 

Certainly no Kiwanis club is ungrateful to these men who 
left their homes, their businesses and professions, and offered 
their lives that those of us who stayed home might be out 
of danger. They deserve eternal credit. 

When the first anniversary of Victory Day comes, have 
a ladies’ night, with the former military members as guests 
of honor at the speakers’ table. Ask them to wear their uni- 
forms. When Commander Smith, Colonel Jones, Sergeant 
White and Radarman 1/c Brown take their places at that 
table, he won't have any trouble remembering what they 
went through for our sake. 

Married men have lost beloved wives because they took 
them for granted and neglected to tell them of that love. 
Kiwanis may have that same experience with its ex-mili- 
tary members. 

Most of them have returned, and most of them have re- 
sumed their work in Kiwanis, but if they are allowed to 
feel that Kiwanis is unmindful of their sacrifice, they are 
likely to lose interest. 

Appreciation is a small gift to give them in return for 
what they did for us. 

e 


If you think you are too old to begin to do some 
of the things you have always wanted to do, read 
the life of Benjamin Franklin, who at 72 negotiated 
the treaty of alliance with France, at 76 negotiated 
the peace treaty with Great Britain, and at 81 or- 
ganized America’s first anti-slavery society. 
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TREE PLANTING 
PROGRAM BEGUN 


THE landscape of Corpus Christi, 


11 


Texas, will made more beaut 


ful by the planting of many ornamental 
tree Kiv Forrest Bancroft, na 

tive I believe that more tre 

hould be nin his adopted city and 
has made an offer to supply and have 
plant e for each of the 165 mem- 
bers of the Corpus Christi club. All that 
Kiwanian Bancroft asks his fellow mem- 
bers t name their tree and prom 


1S¢ to nurture it 


1 


veal He then has a nursery man in 


the club, Jerome A. Rektorik, former 


Army Air Forces Major, select the tree 
and supervise the planting. From then 
on the tree recipient is on his own. 
Members of the club readily accepted 
the program and President Ray West 
has appointed W. A. Cunningham di- 
rector and chairman of the public rela- 
tion committee to spearhead the pro- 
gral Kiwanian Clarence Tillman was 
the first to climb on the Bancroft band 


wagon, and as a special tribute to the 
Number One Acceptee, a tree for each 
of his two sons was planted in the Till- 


man back yard. 


during the coming 


Conservation District began operations 
in this county in 1943. The crops con- 
sidered were: permanent pasture, per- 
enial hay and grazing crops, terracing, 
small grain, annual lespedeza, winter 


legumes following a summer row crop. 


NT 
‘ 





The inaugural tree planting, in the Forrest Bancroft 


“Plant a Tree Campaign’ under way in the Corpus 


Christi, Texas Club, was carried out under the supervision of President Ray West and Kiwanian Ban- 
croft. Shown above are two recipients, Joe and Massie Tillman with the tree lover Bancroft, President 
West and Kiwanian Clarence Tillman in the background. 


BEST SOIL CONSERVATOR 

Last year the Kiwanis Club of Jack- 
son, Georgia, inaugurated the Outstand- 
This 


award was designed to encourage and 


ing Farmer of the Year Award. 


recognize achievement in Conservation 
Farming. 

The main qualifications of the contest 
were based on the amount of certain 
crops established since the Towaliga Soil 


Mr. F. L. Maddox was the first win- 
ner of the award. Before becoming a 
cooperator of the Towaliga Soil Con- 
servation District, Mr. Maddox had no 
terraces, 60 acres of his 190 acres were 
in row crops, he had no perenial hay 
crops, nor permanent pasture. 

To win the Kiwanis award, Mr. 
Maddox established 9 acres of permanent 


pasture, 4 acres in kudzu, 11 acres in 
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sericea, 40 acres of winter grain in 


annual lespedeza, 19 acres in winter 
legumes, 40 acres in broad base terraces. 

These plantings were based on Mr. 
Maddox’s cooperative agreement with 
the Towaliga Soil Conservation District. 

The Kiwanis club in Jackson, Georgia 
is doing a great deal to encourage agri- 
culture to the man on the farm and 
to the returning veteran. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
INTERFAITH DINNER 


FOR the sixth consecutive year Ki- 
wanians of Lake View, Chicago, Illinois 
sponsored their Good Will and Inter- 
faith dinner. From all the churches and 
synagogues came about 500 people for 
an evening of real enjoyment and fel- 
lowship. For these six years this club 
has been working to destroy bigotry and 
prejudice and to create understanding 
between groups of different religions. 

This year’s meeting held in the Tem- 
ple Sholem was an unusually great suc- 
cess. Representing the Catholic Church 
was Bishop Bernard Sheil who gave an 
exceptionally interesting address as he 
has just recently returned from Europe, 
full of compassion after what he has 
seen. Then came Leroy Schuster, a 
young man from Anshe Emet, to plead 
for the support of a young people's 
movement. Then too, there was Rev. 
Harold Roup and also Kiwanian Rev. 
John R. Heyworth of the Lake View 
club, who spoke beautifully making a 
deep impression and bringing the audi- 
ence together in a unity of spirit. 
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This occasion is the honoring of Immediate Past President Hamilton Holt and Mrs. Holt when they 
visited the Tulsa, Oklahoma club. As a special honor Hamilton Holt was made an Honorary Chief 
of the Pawnee Indiana Tribe, and was presented with an original Indian head dress. 





Chartering of Taneycomo Branson, Missouri, shown left to right are District Secretary Donald Dubail, 

Field Representative Larry Roos, Lieutenant Governor Jordan Lindsey, President Kiwanis club Taney- 

como Branson, Missouri, Dr. Paul Roberts and District Governor George W. Kirk. Officers of the new 

club are: Dr. Paul E. Roberts, president; Roy E. Robberson, vice-president; Ralph E. Wiley, secretary 
and treasurer. 








Kiwanians of the Lower Beaver Valley Rochester, Pennsylvania club recently played host to the largest 

inter-club meeting ever held in their community. Guests of the evening included both Rotarians and 

Lions. Seated above are Rev. George Shilling (left) president of the host club and speaker of the 

evening the Right Reverend Austin Pardue, D.D., bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Standing left to right, William Schwartz, president of the Rochester Lions club; S$. Clifford Holland 

Lieutenant-governor and a member of the Lower Beaver Valley club, and C. Lioyd Archer, president of 
Rochester Rotary Club. 
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PROFESSOR BULL 

TALKS ABOUT MEAT 

The Kiwanis Club of Mattoon, Illinois, 
held its annual Farmers’ Night dinner 
meeting recently with approximately 150 
invited farmers as guests of individual 
club members. An interesting program 
was arranged featuring as the principal 
speaker Prof. Sleeter Bull, nationally 
known professor of animal husbandry 
on the staff of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. Prof. Bull spoke 
on the subject, “Our Postwar Meat 
Market” tracing the retail meat industry 
from the days of the butcher shops with 
sawdust covered floors to the ultra- 
modern meat departments in today’s 
food markets. He predicted that much 
of the nation’s meat soon will be self 
service, marketed in pre-cut, frozen 
pieces individually wrapped in cello 
phane. 

The fun highlight of the evening was 
the presentation of Kiwanis Sue to Mr. 
Mel Degler who attended as the guest 
of Kiwanian Walter A. Kemper. Kiwa 
nis Sue is a Chester White gilt and was 
presented to the club by Kiwanian C. W. 
Sellew. Her new owner is now under 
obligation to give the club one of her 
offspring which will be awarded to 
another farmer at the 1947 Farmers’ 
Night meeting. By adopting this pro- 
cedure as an annual custom, the club 
hopes to spur interest in the production 
of quality hogs in the vicinity. 


CAREER CONFERENCE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


KIWANIANS of Joliet, Illinois recent- 
ly held their annual Career Conference 
in cooperation with Joliet Township 
High School. About 1,300 Seniors and 
Juniors were previously given the op- 
portunity to indicate their preference 
for a career by checking a questionnaire. 
These were grouped into 24 different 
sections representing that many profes- 
sions and fields of work. Each group 
was assigned to a specific room which 
would accommodate the size of the 
group. In charge of each room was as- 
signed a teacher, whose duty it was to 
introduce the speaker or leader of the 
conference, set the atmosphere and col- 
lect attendance cards from the students 
entering. The speakers or conference 
leaders consisted of representatives of 
the various fields of work. Nearly all 
were Kiwanians. 

These conferences are conducted in- 
formally to put the students at ease and 
to make it as practical as_ possible. 
Questions are asked and answered, Dis- 
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cussions followed. A number of indi- 
viduals, who might be intensely inter 
ested, often carried on their interests by 
with the leader by 
later appointment. In this 
tact is made, and invaluable 


personal intervie. 
way a real 
per sonal cot 
assistance given. 

Some of the questions discussed were: 
What is the nature of work done? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages ? 
What are the and 


rewards in money 


satisfaction? What qualifications are 
necessary—native and acquired? What 
training is needed? How much? What 
is the supply and demand, future out- 
pro! otion ? 
AUCTION SWELLS 
UPC FUND 

lhe Kiwanians of South Chicago, IIli- 
nois, recently sponsored an _ auction 
which swelled their Underprivileged 


Child Fund some $2,000. There were 
nearly 400 contributions auctioned, from 
several pairs of much-bid-for nylon hose 
to electrical 
shirts 


and profits were double those of pre- 


goods and men’s white 


More than 500 persons attended, 


vious 


CLUB SUGGESTS SOME 
CHILD-CRIME REMEDIES 


The Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Kiwanis 


years. 


Club, through its Vocational Guidance 
Committee appeared at a hearing held 
in that city by an Interim Committee of 
the Wisconsin State Legislature making 
a state-wide study of juvenile delin- 
The committee, composed of 
Brigadier Robb. O. Dorr, W. W. 
Hughes and J. E. Richter, chairman, 
prepared and presented to the legislative 


quency. 


committee a written statement discussing 
problems and offering suggestions. 

lhe Kiwanians feel that consideration 
should be given to rewriting the law in 
clear simple language and separate the 
judicial and administrative provisions, 
and that the state should construct and 
staff a hospital for the care of children 
with nervous and mental disorders. With 
the knowledge that idleness helps to 
breed juvenile delinquency, the following 
suggestions were offered as a solution 
to the problem: 1. Localities should be 
encouraged to provide sufficient recrea- 
tion facilities. 2. The state should pro- 
vide juveniles with an opportunity to 
take vocational aptitude tests and to re- 
ceive training for their inherent skills 
in a summer school operated on the plan 
of the vocational school. 3. Child labor 
laws should be rewritten to permit chil- 
dren to earn pocket money doing domes- 
tic chores although barring commercial 


exploitation. 
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Hereford steer presented by the Kiwanis club of Rock Hill, South Carolina to the FFA Chapter of their 
town. The steer will be shown at the annual York County Fat Cattle Show and Sale. Grouped around 
the calf are: left to right, John A. Black, Chairman of the agricultural committee; J. J. Goldbold,_presi- 
dent Kiwanis club; Dewey Wilson, vice president of the Rock Hill FFA Chapter; William Henry Zinker, 
president of the Rock ant FFA Chapter; and A. R. Wham, teacher of Vocational Agriculture at 
Rock Hill High School. 


All records were smashed at the Van Nuys, California, Seventh Annual All-Kiwanis Bowling Tournament, 
held at Sunset Alleys, Hollywood, which we have reason to believe is the “yd bowling alley in the 
world. Five hundred and eight bowlers participated in friendly rivalry for honors, and at least 500 


more Kiwanians and their wives were in the gallery pulling for their favorites. It was Kiwanis fellowship 
at play, and at its best. 





This is a photostat machine sponsored by the Kiwanis club of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for use at 

the Portsmouth USO club. The photostat machine, owned and loaned by the city and operated by the 

USO under the sponsorship and with the financial support of the Kiwanis club, is operated two days 

of her WAC discharge papers and having the copy notarized by her mother, Mrs. Mary C. Dondero, 

weekly for the benefit of all discharged veterans. Shown above is Eileen Dondero receiving a copy 
Mayor of Portsmouth. 
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$1,000 FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


AT a recent meeting of the Roseland, 
Chicago, Illinois club, a check for $1,000 
was presented to Miss Mae Talbot, pres- 
Lakes Camp for 
Crippled Children, Plymouth, Indiana. 


ident of the Twin 
The presentation was made by Racine 
Thompson, chairman of the club’s Un- 
derprivileged Child Committee. 

This camp has been one of the main 
projects of the club since the fall of 
1944, when Racine Thompson, then a 
lieutenant governor, started a drive for 
funds to be used in the rehabilitation of 
the At that 


the camp were so deplorable that it was 


camp. time conditions of 
not acceptable to the social agencies of 
Chicago, and consequently they could 
from the Com- 


not receive assistance 


munity und and other approved sources. 


Here is London, Kentucky's new Key Club. There are eight Key Clubs 
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INMEMORY 
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he 
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Wilmington, Delaware Kiwanians presented the books shown above to the Library of the Pierre S. 


duPont School in memory of the boys who lost 


their lives in World War Il. This club's War 


Emergency Committee took as their project the presentation of books to the libraries of five senior 
high schools, two private schools and one parochial high school as a living memorcial to the boys of 


each high school 


that jammed the Paramount 
Theatre. Tribute was paid 
to the skill‘of such show- 
Arthur 


stein who came to stage it, 


men as Hammer 
and Leon Leonidotf, Music 
Hall Director, who welded 
it together into a smooth 
running show. These great 
made a_ special 
the North to 

behind the 


showmen 
trip 
handle 


from 
the 
scenes work. 

Such old favorites as 
Bert Wheeler, Hal Leroy, 
Ed and 


Sullivan many 


others, augmented by the 
sensational talent of sev 
eral newcomers to the 


theatrical world, made the 


18th 


Jenefit one of the best 


since this club instituted 


in the Kentucky-Tennessee District and this the sixth Key Club in the 


State of Kentucky. The Key Club officers are: President, George Craw- 
ford, Jr.; Vice-President, Joe Harpers; Sercretary-Treasurer, Bert Cox. 


To date a total of $5,628 has been turned 
over to the authorities of the camp. The 
Kiwanians feel confident that their goal 
of $10,600, which is the cost of fixing up 
the 
future. All money collected by the club 


the camp will be raised in near 
is turned over immediately to the camp 
which will soon be one of the finest in 
the country and the only camp that takes 
care of wheel chair cases. 

FAMOUS PROFESSIONALS 

HELP GIVE SHOW 

This year Kiwanians of West Palm 
Beach, Florida, after three years lapse 
during the war years, staged the 18th 
edition of the Underprivileged Child 


Benefit, 


winning the praise of the crowd 


the idea of a benefit in 
1926. Grossing $17,167.80, 


who made the 


supreme sacrifice. 


the entire proceeds will go to the main- 
tenance of clinics for the underprivileged 
children of Palm Beach County. The 


West Palm 


program of work in 1923. 


Beach club undertook this 

In the twenty-three years the clinics 
have operated, a total of 326,339 minis 
been given to children 


trations have 


needing clinical treatment. 
CLUB BUYS LAND 

FOR CHILDREN’S CAMP 
Phe 
Club of Ravenswood, Chicago, of own 
had 


underprivileged 


nine-vear dream of the Kiwani 


ing the land on which they been 
operating a camp for 
the DesPlaines 


west of Chicago, became a reality when 


children along River, 


they purchased the property for $15,000. 

Last summer under the leadership of 
President Clarence S. Wille, a program 
was inaugurated to raise the funds and 
by the middle of January the roal had 
reached. The known as 


been camp, 





Above we see Past Governor of the Alabama District, Erskine Ramsay presenting a check for $30,000 


to the Ensley, Alabama club for the support of a branch Y.M.C.A. in the Ensley community. 


Kiwanian 


Ramsay is presenting the check to Immediate Past Governor C. L. Harris while International Vice 
President, Dr. A, F. Branton and other Kiwanians look on. 
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( p Kiwanis North” was built in 
1936 by members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ravenswood o, by their own 
labors, dug t indation, poured the 
concrete, set tone and brick, and 
performed al the carpenter work. 
Since it unding, Camp Kiwanis 
North ] bled about 1,000 boys and 
PiITris eat ir to enjoy week ends and 
outi from the hot pavements 
and t of the city in an ideally 
ituat mp and under the supervision 
leaders. The maintenance and 
of the camp is now the major 
ctivity of the Kiwanis Club of Ravens 
Camp Kiwanis North consists of 
13 acres of beautifully wooden land cen- 
tere round a main lodge and an 
assembly hall that has sleeping accom 
modations at each end consisting of 24 
double deck cots. There are miles of 
primitive forests adjoining the camp and se : 
its location on the banks of the Des Scene from Blackwell, ——- annual minstrel show. This year's show was under the direction of 
obert E. Seiver, former Captain, U. S. Army. 


president; and Robert B. Draut, secre 


tary and treasurer. 


SEVEN CARS 
OF CLOTHING 


The Houston Texas, Victory Clothing 
Collection was sponsored and handled 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Houston, North 
Houston and Eastern Houston. Almost 
a quarter million garments and more 
than 18,000 pairs of shoes were carefully 
packed and loaded, filling fully seven 


freight cars. The entire drive in Houston 





Kiwanians of Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois, as they receive the deed to Camp Kiwanis was completed in two weeks. 
North, the camp they have sponsored for underprivileged children for the past nine years. 


Plaines River is an added attraction for 


childret his club will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary next November 
and it has been active from its inception 
in giving aid te underprivileged children 
in the Ravenswood community. 


DISTRICT Governor George W. Kirk 
of Sikeston, Missouri, recently presented 
the charter to the new Kinsley, Kansas 
club. More than 200 Kiwanians and 
guests attended the Charter Night cele- 
bration with representatives from many 
of the clubs in the surrounding territory. 
The Larned and Dodge City clubs, co- 
sponsors, presented the new club with 
a bell and gavel and a secretary’s kit, 
and many other gifts were received from 
the clubs represented. This new club of 


28 charter members, over half of them 








returned service men, is the tenth to be 


built in the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 





District since the beginning of the year. 


The offic he club are: Flovd Sil At a recent meeting of the Chicago, Illinois club an especially good minstrel show was presented by 
ie othcers of the club are: Floyd Sib the Kiwanians shown above. Left to right they are: Grant Sutton, end man; Joe Sessner, end man; Tom 
, resident Don | Shaffer. vice- Peterson, interlocutor; Frank Sills, end man; Maurice Harris, end man and Bob Troup, specialty act. 
1 idl tain crnmemnens : a ? see These Kiwanians flew in two chartered planes to an inter-club meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


} 
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COMPLETE AID FOR THE DEAFENED 


T, TROUGH the efforts of Kiwanians 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, anyone in that 
city suffering from deafness is getting 
every possible assistance in facing the 
challenge of the handicapped. Several 
years ago when Mrs. Constance Brown 
of Kalamazoo passed away, in her will 
was the stipulation that her estate be 
held in trust by the Kalamazoo Founda- 
_tion, and when a duly qualified local or- 
ganization or group recognized the 
needs of the deaf and hard of hearing 
and wished to do something about it, 
the interest from the estate should be 
used for such a cause. It was the Kiwa- 
Club 
challenge. 

After a considerable number of meet- 


nis of Kalamazoo that met this 


ings, consultations with various experts, 
and reading books and pamphlets, the 
Better 


Constance Brown Society for 


Hearing was organized in May, 1942. 


detection and treatment will result in a 
restoration of hearing in a number of 
A second test of school children 
In 


cases. 
in 1944 has proved this statement. 
1942 one school had 72 pupils with 
The 1944 inspec- 
Another school revealed 


hearing deficiencies. 
tion found 47. 
54 and 23, while still another showed 
a drop of 178 to 52. 

Another phase of the Society’s pro- 
gram is consultation. Under this head- 
ing are included all adults who apply 
for service. Since the third annual re- 
port 163 new cases and 258 old clients 
have appeared for service. Aside from 
seeking hearing restoration three types 
of services are most often requested: 
help in filing claims by veterans who 
have suffered aural injury; advice on 
the selection of a hearing aid; and in- 
formation about an operation for re- 
covery from deafness. 

Definite proof of the success of this 





First group hearing aid presented to the Kalamazoo Harold Upjohn School for Special Education by 
the Kiwanis Sponsored Constance Brown Society for Better Hearing. 


A survey was conducted and it was 
discovered that 14 per cent of the chil- 
dren in Kalamazoo County Schools suf- 
fered from hearing impairments. By 
June of 1944, a hearing test had been 
given to every school child. This was 
followed by a series of six clinics at 
which approximately 180 children were 
examined by consulting otologists. Sub- 
sequent annual check-ups have  sub- 


stantiated the need for service, and early 


organization was found when a survey 
was made by the society concerning the 
employment situation among the deaf- 
ened. It indicated that 65 percent of the 
men and 12 percent of the women known 
to the society are employed. The em- 
ployment situation seems bright for the 
deafened in Kalamazoo, and the society 
will function to keep these people em- 
ployable through lipreading instruction, 
hearing aids, and vocational guidance. 
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CLUB SINGING 

A FEATURE 

As a result of the successful entertain 
ment given under the sponsorship of the 
Ridgewood, New Jersey club, a check 
for $5000 will be added to the building 
fund of the Valley Hospital. It is the 
object of these Kiwanians to memorialize 





Past President Henry T. Fyon, complete with white 
coat and apron in his ‘'Kiwanis White Package Day 
Grocery Store'' at one of the weekly luncheon 
meetings of the Kiwanis club of Montreal, Que- 
bec. Kiwanian Fyon is shown receiving donations 
from Kiwanian Major Lloyd Fulford, Chris J. 
Doscher and Immediate Past President William 
J. Bryant. This is an annual event. The funds 
received are used to purchase supplies of gro- 
ceries for the preparation of hot noon-day 
meals to underprivileged school children. 


a private room in the new hospital to 
cost $5000. 

The 
auditorium 


held 


Ridgewood 


entertainment was in the 
of the High 
School and the program was provided by 
Paterson Chapter No. 3, Society for the 


Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in 
America, Inc. The S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A., 


Inc., is an organization of some 12,000 
members which extends throughout the 

f the 
barber shop quartet singing. 


country for purpose of restoring 

The program was highlighted by the 
fact that Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, famous 
musicologist and tune detective, not only 
appeared on the program but acted as 
Dr. Spaeth in a 
the 
performers in the parade of quartets, ac- 


master of ceremonies. 


most gracious manner announced 


companying his introductions with de- 
lightful comments and at the same time 
impressing on the listeners the value of 
sustaining folk singing. 

President John Brennan and all the 
officers of the club were highly pleased 
with the results of the event. The ad- 
vertising for the program of ninety-six 
pages was in charge of Michael Peppe; 
the distribution of tickets was in charge 
of Jacob Van Dyke and publicity was 
taken care of by August Epple. 
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The Common Man Is Us 
hy page 7 
similate. No 


in this count their hearts remain in 


tter how long they live 


the rice of dear old Nippon.” 

het n of the tolerance campaign 
is to count uch catch-phrases by pre- 
senting the plain facts to the public in 
the most effective way available. The 
plain tas ire that of the 126,000 persons 
of uipanese extraction living in this 


country, more than 10,000 served honor 


ably in the armed forces of the United 


State Even more startling is the fact 
that in the face of intensive federal in- 
vestigations, not one Japanese resident 
of this country was found guilty of 
sabotage or espionage during the war 
Che only persons convicted of such acts 
in the interest of the Japanese Govern 
ment were native-born white Americans 
and Nazi agents. Interestingly enough 
one of the white Americans so convicted 
was a member of an organization that 
had deliberately spread malicious “‘catch- 
America’s citizens of 


phrases” about 


Japanese extraction ! 


Quotes Fortune Survey 

ibly the oldest and most respected 
catch-phrase of them all is that “all Jews 
are rich.”” The plain facts 


famous Fortune 


as presented 
in a now magazine 
article in February, 1936, are that the 
majority of the Jews in America are 
in the low and moderate income class. 
Jews do not control American finance. 
They do not even control a portion of it 
comparable to their percentage of the 
population. 

From this brief look at what is being 
done in Springfield, Brighton Beach, 
Minneapolis and Tucson, it is obvious 
that citizens of good will have their work 
cut out for them. Asked to recommend 
some lines of activity suitable to a service 
club interested in promoting tolerance, 
Mr. Gillen, the authority on intercultural 
relations previously cited on these pages, 
suggested these: 

l. Active 


tolerance program. 


support of any existing 
lo quote Mr. Gillen, 


“One large community program, central- 
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ly directed, is usually more effective than 
a scattering of overlapping programs. 
Where two or more civic groups attempt 
to carry on without coordinating their 
activities, the possibility of their getting 
into each other's hair is anything but 
remote.” 

2. Counter current catch-phrases. 
Disseminate the plain facts about your 
minority groups, utilizing the most ad 
vanced publicity techniques to do so. 

3. Encourage use of the democratic 
practices in vour schools that are in force 
at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

4. Encourage local industrialists, mer- 
chants and housewives to hire workers 
and servants on a merit basis, irrespec- 
tive of race, creed or color. 

5. Encourage the local churches to 
campaign for tolerance on a cooperative 
non-sectarian basis. 

The necessity for ceaseless vigilance 
in the matter of tolerance is not argued 
by Americans of good will. The job 
is one for the private citizen and his 


organizations. He must do it or leave it 


undone and suffer the consequences. 
There is no one else. As Walt Whitman, 
the great poet of our democracy, wrote 
years ago: 


“America is only you and me!” *** 


Health Check for Cars 


(From page 27) 


tions, we can hope to reach only a small 
proportion of the drivers unless we can 
have wholehearted public support. 

“In some localities we will have 
checking lanes where drivers may take 
their cars voluntarily for checking. We 


urge all drivers to take full advantage 


of these lanes. And in places where 
there are no such facilities, we urge 
car operators to go to service stations 
and garages to have their cars put in 
the best possible mechanical condition.” 

Raleigh also is a strong advocate of 


courtesy as a prime safety measure. He 
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“Traffic accidents could be 


minimized in a very short time if all 


Says, 


drivers would practice the common 


rules of courtesy. Give right of way 
where it is due, drive on the right side 
of the road, always signal your intention 
to start, stop or turn, give the other 
fellow a_ break, never take foolish 
chances, and you will see the accident 
rate drop like magic.” 

Driving skill is particularly needed 
in the old cars which are deteriorating 
mechanically, Raleigh pointed out. The 
average age of the cars on the highways 
today is over 8 years. To reduce acci- 
dents, these cars not only must be 
driven expertly, but they must be kept 
in top mechanical condition. 

In the opinion of many traffic experts, 
the new cars that will soon be flooding 
the highways may not reduce traffic ac 
cident figures. The cars are safer 
mechanically than the old cars, but they 
are a tacit invitation to driving at 
greater speeds. 

Therefore, it appears that the greatest 
spur to highway traffic safety is careful 


and courteous driving. 


Has Wide Support 
The police Highway Traffic 


Check has the full 


Safety 
support of more 
than 200 corporations and organizations 
that are interested in highway traffic 
safety. 

The program has been enthusiastical 
ly endorsed by President Truman, who 
has stated that the program is “most 
timely.” The President’s letter continues, 
“The program merits and needs the 
support of every individual and every 
organization interested in traffic safety.” 

The Traffic Safety Check is an elab 
oration of the highly successful Brake 
Check program conducted by the [ACP 
in 1945, 1,700,000 cars 


checked, and one out of every seven 


when were 
was found to have dangerously faulty 
brakes. 

Concerning the overall results of the 
current program Mr. Raleigh says, “We 
hope that our undertaking will be a 
contribution to a new philosophy of 
highway traffic safety. We are confident 
that if the day ever comes when drivers 
generally will take such pride in their 
driving that they refuse to have ac- 
cidents, we shall have few, if any, 
fatalities. In several communities we 
have already seen that traffic accidents 
simply do not happen when there is a 
safety record of which citizens can be 
proud. We believe this philosophy can 


xk 


be extended, internationally.” 


Bi a 
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We Need Teamwork 

in America 

(From page 13) 
following figures will be interesting. 
What is full employment? During the 
highest peak of the drive to get every- 
one at work during the war, with the 
War Manpower Commission and every 
form of publicity driving for workers, 
there was never a time when there were 
not about 900,000 persons out of work. 
These people were “between jobs” or 
transfers or 
This is the 


so-called transitional or “frictional” un- 


represented temporary 


something of that nature. 


employment which the economists talk 
about. The economists say this unem- 
ployment in prosperous times will be 
about three per cent of the total labor 
force. 

Now look at these facts. From 1900 
to 1930 inclusive, the average unemploy- 
ment in the United States was 2-7/10 
per cent of the people who work. In 
other words, we had 3/10 of a per cent 
less than the expected frictional unem- 
ployment, and this thirty years was cer- 
tainly a free enterprise period. Now 
what happened during the ten years 
from 1931 to 1941 inclusive, when, to 
say the least, there was a high degree 
of government effort to make or to 
employment? During that 
decade there was only one year when 


regiment 


the unemployment in this country was 
not 10 per cent or more of the work 
force. Thirty years and ten years are 
both long enough periods to iron out 
the exceptions. 

The trends I have just been quoting 
are optimistic. But in looking to our 
responsibilities and our planning we 
also need to look on the other side and 
see where mistakes. There 
a time starting in the middle twen- 


we made 
was 
ties when we Americans became smug, 
self-satisfied and temporarily lost the 
pioneer spirit. During the thirties we 
paid and paid for that economic error. 

I think we are threatened today with 
no less serious economic and social er- 
rors. Unless we can get better under- 
standing of the simple economic laws, 
we may experience a repetition of the 
disastrous years of the 30’s, and cer- 
tainly none of us wants to go through 
that again. 

We all know that there is a tendency 
to cut selling effort when sales volume 
falls off or when sales are easy and 
selling expense superficially 
wasteful. At such times we often find 
the absurd conclusion that by less selling 


effort we can “save” But it 


seems 


money. 


never works that way—we always end 
up by spending several times as much. 
When you pull the fire from under a 
boiler it always take a lot more coal 
to get up steam again, than if you had 
kept the fire burning all the time. 
Here are some facts which show what 
happens when selling hesitates or stops. 
In the figures which follow I am listing 
the totals of national year 
and with them the part of this same 
income which came to those in the sell- 


income by 


ing branches of our national life. These 
selling figures include every variety of 
sales and distribution cost except the 
actual cost of the goods 
the cost of transportation. 
that when 
come” you consider all forms of income. 


themselves and 
Remember 
you consider “national in- 
Similarly, remember that your expense 
is always someone else’s income and 
vice versa. Hence, for the purposes of 
this tabulation, the term ‘Selling Ex- 


penditures” is equally the income of the 
sellers. 

National Selling 

Income Expenditures 

( Millions ) ( Millions ) 
1921 $56,689 $21,761 
1922 57,171 23,168 
1923 65,662 26,492 
1924 67,003 26,677 
1925 70,051 27,648 
1926 73,523 28,113 
1927 73,966 27,619 
1928 75,904 29,287 
1929 79,498 30,297 
Increase 
1921-1929 23 Billion 9 Billion 


Notice that from 1921 through 1929 


selling effort increased almost every 
year and that national income also went 
up steadily. The increase in total sales 
items being about 9 billion and the in- 
crease in national income being about 


23 billions. 


National Selling 
Income Expenditures 
( Millions ) ( Millions ) 

1929 $79,498 $30,297 
1930 72,398 26,263 
1931 60,203 21,450 
1932 46,708 15,996 
1933 44,713 16,741 
1934 51,560 19,348 
1935 56,546 21,117 
1936 65,282 23,986 
1937 69,031 26,216 
1938 62,762 24,825 
1939 68,500 26,984 
1940 75,000 29,304 
1941 90,000 34,638 


In 1930 we lost our selling courage, 
or we got too far out on a limb. Any- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Past International President Joshua 
L. Johns of Green Bay, Wisconsin, has 
Norcor 


Manufacturing Company of that city. 


been elected President of The 


Kiwanian Newt P. Black of Perry, 
Iowa, has been made State Superintend- 
ent of Banking for the State of Iowa. 


Results of a recent city election in 
New 


Kiwanians 


Connecticut, show two 
the 


Aldermen. Henry L. Connors and Wil 


3ritain, 
elected to Board of 


liam R. Fenn, the latter being club 
secretary for the last 17 years. Kiwa- 
nian Manuel B. Clark was appointed 


Prosecuting Attorney. 


Kiwanian George Ganetakos, active 
the Club oi 
Montreal, Quebec, since 1920, National 


member of Kiwanis 
Chairman of the Greek War Relief Fund, 
the Silver Medal, 


Cross honor 


been awarded 
Greek Red 


distinguished services, for his work in 


has 
highest for 
directing relief supplies to Greece. In 
a cable, the Board of Directors of the 
Red Cross said it wished to recognize 


his “valuable activity.” 


Kiwanian Ralph W. Griffin has been 
elected chairman and Dr. Lewis Davis 
member of the board of commissioners 


of Douglas, Georgia. 


Bridgeton’s members is 
Dr. Joseph M. 


Lieutenant Governor 


Another of 
to be congratulated. 
Musiano, former 
of Division II, New Jersey District, and 
past president of the Bridgeton club was 
selected as president of the Bridgeton 
City Council at their organization meet 


ing. 


The Mayor of Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
has appointed Kiwanian Edgar R. Tice, 
vice president of the Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, club, a member of “The City 
Park Commission,” 


Two honors in one week for Past 
President James Sullivan of Royal Oak, 
Michigan—he was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Royal Oak Chamber of 
Commerce and he became the proud 
father of twin girls. 








Jee, 
“Freight” 
HALFWAY 
ROUND 


The WO 





If we were to make up a 
single freight train to haul this year's 
great corn crop, it would stretch half- 
way around the world. 


Four and a half million farmers 
will harvest about three billion 
bushels of corn this year and 
many of them are depending upon 
us to move their crop—our na- 
tion's biggest by any measure- 
ment—to market. 

The Wabash also will haul 
many products made from this 
corn...such as syrups, starch, 
candy, breakfast foods, penicil- 
lin, paper, corn alcohol for syn- 
thetic rubber, shatter-proof glass, 
prepared animal feeds, and more 
than one hundred other corn 
products...ALLGO WABASH! 


THOSE WHO KNOW 


Ship and Go Wabash! 





RAILROAD 


WABASH 





Q. One of our members has had a 
| perfect attendance record for the past 
| five years. He is planning a trip to Eng- 
| land and wants to know how he can 
retain his 100 per cent attendance record. 

A. By merely taking up his perfect 
attendance record on his return. Perfect 
attendance is no longer determined by 
| ; 2 
| consecutive the 

Inter- 


of 


By action of 


of 


years. 
Board Trustees Kiwanis 
| national, perfect attendance tabs are now 
|}awarded to denote the total number of 
years of perfect attendance. This mem- 
ber will start on his sixth year of perfect 
the date of the first 


meeting he attends on his return. 


attendance from 


Q. A chain store manager became a 
member of our club, and in a short time 
he left the city to make way for another 
manager of the same firm. The firm 
paid the fees and dues of this former 
member. The new manager, having been 
approved for membership, wonders if 
his predecessor’s financial payments will 
cover his membership. 

A. Kiwanis membership is inherent 





in the individual and not the firm which 
he represents, even though the firm may 
desire to reimburse its employees’ ex- 
|pense. If the new manager has never 
been a Kiwanian and cannot present a 
withdrawal certificate from another club 
in good standing, a membership fee and 


dues should be required. 


Q. We are new in Kiwanis, having 
received our charter only ‘two weeks ago. 
We don’t want to become known as a 
| “knife and fork” club. What is the best 
way to begin functioning? 

A. Have your Committee on Public 
Affairs conduct a the 
munity to determine its greatest needs 
in relation to the 1946 Kiwanis Objec- 


survey of com- 


tives. Present this report to the entire 
membership at a regular club meeting 
|followed by an open forum discussion, 
Decide at this meeting on one major 
and immediate objective to be sponsored 
with the active support of every mem- 
, ber of the club. 


Q. I am a military service member 
just released from the Army. I have 
| many adjustments to make in my busi- 
| ness and general living conditions before 
| I can again take an active part in the 
_club. How can I protect my Kiwanis 
| membership? 
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A. Last year the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International approved the 
provision granting military service mem- 
bers the privilege of retaining their 
military status within the club for a 
period of one year immediately follow- 


ing their discharge. 


Q. A military service member has 
been discharged from the Army and asks 
for reinstatement as an active member 
of our club. During his absence his 


classification was filled by another mem- 
ber of the community. How should we 
handle this? 

A. Under the plan of our Interna 
tional Board of Trustees military service 
to to 
such a 


members are be restored their 


original classifications, and in 
situation as has developed in your case, 
the club has the authority to carry th. ce 
members in a given classification, until 
such time as it can be adjusted to con- 


form with the by-law requirements. 


Q. We have no underprivileged or 
child delinquency problem in our com- 
munity. We have playgrounds, Y.M.C.A. 
and church youth facilities. What Boys 
and Girls Work activity do you suggest 
we undertake? 

A. To 


existing organization or activity to take 


our knowledge there is no 


the place of the Kiwanis sponsored Key 
Club. 
organization which is now International 


Why not sponsor a unit of this 


in scope? Train the Key boys in your 
local high school to serve that institu- 
tion Club the 
community. Write to the General Office 


for further information. 


Q. I am leaving soon on a trip to 
the Coast and want to maintain my at- 
tendance by visiting Kiwanis clubs en 
route. Can you furnish me with a list of 


as Kiwanis serves 


your 


Kiwanis clubs, including where and 
when they meet? 
A. All club secretaries have been 


furnished with a copy of the 1946 Ki- 


wanis International Directory. Every 
active club is listed alphabetically by 
the names of president 


the meeting time and 


state, including 
and secretary, 
piace. Let your club secretary know the 
route you plan to take and he should 
be able to furnish you with this in- 


formation. 
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(From page 37) 

way, we cut selling by 4 billion in 1930 
and the income of all of us promptly fell 
7 billion. But, unfortunately, in 1930 
we got a habit and the next year (1931) 
we cut another 5 billion out of selling. 
The income of all of us promptly drop- 
ped 12 billion. In 1932 we cut selling 
5 billion more and income dropped 13 
billion. But note this, and I think it is 
significant. In 1933 we got our selling 
second wind, we lost some of our hysteria 
and we realized we had to go to work. 
So in that year we upped selling by 
some 34 of a billion. Income still drop- 
ped in 1933, but not so much, and in 
1934 we really did a selling job. We 
increased selling by almost 3 billion and 
note—the income of all of us went up 
7 billion. Note that the selling courage 
in 1933 preceded the income increase in 
1934—that is important. From 1934 on, 
up to the start of the war in 1941, we 
increased sales effort pretty steadily 
and income also kept climbing. 

From 1921 through 1929 selling ef- 
fort went up 9 billion and the income of 
all of us went up 23 billion—about 2% 
times sales expenditures. Then from 
1929 to 1933 we cut sales effort down 
by 14 billion and income dropped 35 
billion—a drop of about 2% times the 
cut in sales. Then from 1933 to 1941 
we increased selling by 18 billion dol- 
lars and income went up 45 billions. 
Here again the increase in national in- 
come was about 2% times the increase 
in selling effort. 

I do not presume to say that the facts 
shown by these figures are the only in 
fluences in depression. The illustration 
is, of course, an over simplification. 
There are many causes for depression, 
but I do want to point out that a free 
and fast flowing stream, either natural 
or economic, keeps its banks clear, while 
a stagnant stream accumulates debris 
and filth. We made the mistake of slow- 


ing up on our expenditures for selling 


in the middle twenties because pros- 
perity had made us slow-witted and 
stagnant. We certainly suffered for 
these mistakes in the thirties. We are 
making economic and social mistakes 
today—plenty of them—and if we as a 
people do not correct them, we shall 
suffer in the days ahead. 

There is much economic and social 
ignorance today and it is widespread in 
all walks of life. There are those who 
take advantage of this ignorance and 
become false leaders. They are danger- 
ous to everyone. Some are sincere, but 
mistaken. Indeed they are the most 























VACATION TIME! Sunny days of golf, 

a fighting trout on your line, hours to relax—a 

time for enjoyment and peace of mind, Will you have 
that peace of mind? 

Suppose, and it does happen, your vacation is in- 
terrupted by a telegram from home—a telegram that 
tells of a burst or leaking water pipe which has done 
thousands of dollars worth of damage; or a burglary; 
or some other equally sérious loss of personal prop- 
erty. Your vacation is ruined, and you have taken 
a serious financial blow, unless... 

Unless you realized the scope and necessity of All- 
Risk Protection and wisely had secured its broad 
coverage of your Personal Property wherever it may 
be . . . then you're protected! Now is the time to be 
foresighted—find out from our agent or your own 
broker how inexpensively you can enjoy peace of mind 
during your vacation and all year ’round by having 
our Personal Property All-Risk Protection. 





AMERICAN 5U 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPA a 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 prom wey 
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KIWANIS HOTELS 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


Distt (AC. Ttom 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














in SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
} AIR-CONDITIONED 


Oenmaar toy ste 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 

















NICOLLET 


NEIL A. MESSICK+ GENL.MOR 








KIWANIS “37. 
Boe rest to frei 


y De enver 


§ Thhlbany 


SEVENTEENTH & STOUT | 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


x50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1450 Rooms fr 














EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





52300 Block — 


Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 








Facing Pikes Peak 


When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 











Oxianome” ciTY 


W. E. EK, Manager 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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The O.P.A. 


‘ample, claim to guard us from inflation. 


| dangerous. leaders, for ex 


They are attempting to perpetuate a 
wartime necessity into peacetime days. 
2,000 


simi- 


lhey are trying to succeed where 
|years of history show innumerable 
| lar attempts, but never even one success. 
| There is only one peacetime way to con- 
That is the 
stimulated 


r rol inflation. logical, time 


| 
| proven 


way of production 


and free competition. If we keep on 


|pouring the unsatisfied demands for 


ithings into an economic reservoir, the 
time will come when the dam will break 
the flood. 


these 


and then look out for 


It seems to me that in critical 


days of 1946 our responsibility is clear. 
We 


must find a way to create the right 


iclimate for prosperity in these coming 
| yCars—a climate in which we can ex 
pand a climate where honest accon 


plishment is welcomed and rewarded a 


ithe forerunner of better living and as 


|the evidence of results accomplished. It 


| seems to me that this beneficial climate 
can only be created community by com 
munity. It is essentially a job of local 
marketing, selling and advertising. But 
ithe marketing and selling are of ideals 
las well as of products. It is the selling 
of our way of life to workers in our 


and that 


|the machine tender and for the company 


| conimmunities goes equally tor 
No, but neither 
sell 


have eot to sel] 


President. Is this eas) ‘ 


was it always easy to goods and 


We 


the conviction that only 


make customers. 


through team 


work can we succeed and reach the goal 


iwe all want. What good is an orchestra, 
or symphony unless everyone plays in 
One sour or 


| harmony ? disgruntled sec 


|ond fiddle can wreck the works. 

| You are all hoping for a better Ame 
ica. Nearly all ng ie 
same way, all trying to pull an oar in 


Americans are gol 
the same boat. Hasn't the time come for 


us to get together and row in secant 
And _ that 


|group should dominate the activities. A 


doesn’t mean that any one 


good idea is good whether it comes from 





industry or labor or commerce or from 
the professions. Why can’t we forget 
the groups and talk about teamwork? 


During the months and years of the 


war no such words as “impossible” or 


“fail” 
military victory. 


were tolerated. We have won the 
Now 


peace. The materiel of the conquest are 


we must win the 


conviction and ideals and truth and en- 
thusiasm. This is the greatest effort for 


victory in all history—a worldwide con- 





to secure the age 
Peace and 


xk * 


quest of the intangible, 


llong goal of all mankind— 


| Prosperity. 
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Tom Thumb Circus 
(From page 21) 


tiny rings used for a horse’s harness, 
nuts and bolts, screw eyes and chains. 
of brightly colored leather and 
shoe laces used in harness work, fill 


Pieces 


small jars. 

On occasion, the hobbyist will scour 
odds and ends, 
He will 
use a woman’s brooch, less the pin, as 
Knit- 
broken into desired sizes 


his home in search of 
which would enliven his circus. 


a decoration for a wagon’s side. 
ting needles, 
make interesting ladders. 

Plumes for horses are pipe cleaners, 
dyed in various colors, while women’s 
hat pins form excellent drum sticks for 
bandsmen. 

Employed by the Cleveland Press for 
the past 37 years and now on their ad- 
vertising layout staff, Kiwanian Vanek 
particularly takes pains to blend the 
divers colors in his 32-foot long circus. 


“In the circus world, red, green, 
white, orange, yellow, gold and silver 


colors used,” the 
builder tells you. “Naturally, 
these colors and try to blend them into 


are the only 


an effective whole. 
Mother 


from a circus poster.” 


Goose tabloid, which idea I got 


For each paint job, Kiwanian Vanek 


applies three coats to the white pine | 


wood, which is utilized throughout his 
circus. No cheap paints cover the Vanek 
hobby. 
to the circus. 


Heavy, bright enamels gives zest 
To apply the paint, circus 
builder Vanek has an array of divers- 


sized brushes which he clasps into a 


circus | 
I use only | 


This is evident in a | 








clothespin above a glass of water. This | 


keeps the tips from flattening and gradu- 
ally proving useless. 

When tackling a new wagon, 
Vanek claims is far more difficult to 
build than the other objects, the crafts- 
man first designs the floor of the wagon. 
From this he proceeds to the sides and 
then in the case of cages, inserts the 
tiny bars and builds in swinging doors 
Often, 
ten hours are used in the construction 


with the aid of small hinges. 


of one wagon. 

Not only is John Vanek’s midget 
circus the joy of children, but now he 
is introducing the idea to convalescing 
servicemen in Cleveland’s large Crile 
Hospital. 

“They are crazy about the idea,” 


Kiwanian Vanek informs, “and I’m cer- 


tain that this same hobby introduced in 
other veteran hospitals would prove a 
great aid to unsettled nerves.” 


xk * 


which | 
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KIWANIS HOTELS 








i MOYELOWER 


Washing tons f “nest 
0.) MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 











For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“*Pindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 














HOTEL 
Kk. Springfield, 
t&H1 Mass, 
Perfectly appointed 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 

proof Rooms. Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 


modern hotel—Hospi- 











Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 


newest and most 














Lis: HOTEL 
at MemP"" —- PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadian Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 

the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 

modern equipment and service. Kiwanis mects 

Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 

1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 

Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 

ryt AL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 

MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 

meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 

A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 

Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. 

Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 

spacious modern rooms, 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 

be auty spot in the cz ipitz il of British ¢ ‘olumbia with 

year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays 


















Rooms trom”$1 "15 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 


—THE DANIEL BOONE JEU WTq eae k 


BEREEBEBESBEBEEHREHEEEE BB 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the & 
Berkshires 


a THE ‘ NCOMPARABLE . 
a 
a Wendell Sheraton m 
8 Pittsfield, Massachusetts . 
m John E. Donegan, General Manager 
BEREEBHEEEBEEESEHE EB SE 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 











New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 
















- 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


e600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN .JIM GILDAY, MGR. 












In NEW YORK 
KLWAN S$ 
headquarters are at 








wotel 


F. Burton Fisher, 
General Manager 
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Now-Anyone, Anywhere, 
can make COPIES of 


Anything, Anytime! 





New, handy office unit gives you 
accurate copies quickly, at low cost 






LETTERS 
VALUABLE 
PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 
FINANCIAL 
DATA 
PICTURES 
CHARTS 
CLIPPINGS 
RECORDS 














Photo Copyer om (over 100 others 
$55 
Copies up to The — 
18° « 22 
Now, right your own office, any boy or girl can 
make permanent, error-proof photocopies of any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides! Amazingly easy-to- 
operate APECO ‘America’ Most Widely Used 
Photocopy Equipment” —requires no darkroom or 
technical knowledge. Makes copies at l-a-minute 
speed. Get full facts, NOW 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 





r i 
; AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. i | 
I 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK76 1 
i Chicago 14, Ill i 
! As an executive, I am interested in receiving your 1 
20-page Hlustrated book showing how Photocopy- 
! ing can save my company time, m« and labor ! 
ey 
j TITLI \\p Ra stachesoe: @ 
! NAMI pwr? pdbeedeete Satie u 
; COMP wi. 
1 ADDR ! 
) cITy & STATI ! 
Peewee eee ewe eee ewe wee eewawe 








CAN BE 


SPEECH DEFECTS corrects 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in 
xdults can | correcte and fear of speaking in 
pi re ved. Veterans trained in this work 
under G. 1. Bill, Speech developed in backward 
ehlidren. Soldiers’ loss of speech corrected. 

An endowed, residential, home-like institute for 
correcting lisorders an training specialists. 
Recognized by A. M. A. An international reputa- 
tion. Address Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, 
Box K 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 











BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


LAE OOO AOD Se 


General Bronze has prepared 
an interesting brochure of 
Bronze Memorials and Honor 
Roll Tablets to help you make 
a selection. It will be sent 
free to those writing on a busi- 
ness or organization letterhead. 


GENERAL BRONZE 


CORPORATION 
34-61 Tenth Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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NE of my checks “bounced” the 
other day. It wasn’t a rubber 
one either—just the result of a 


p in 


mistake made by inexperienced he 
the bank. But then the trouble began. 
The Chicago hotel that cashed the check 
and had it snap back, went into double- 


barrelled action. 


First they sent me a _ curt letter 
demanding that I at once “make the 


check good.” They also sent me a copy 
of the State Laws of Illinois, pointing 
out that | Joliet. 

They not only demanded that I send 


was as good as in 


them another check by return mail, but 
add on $2.50 their 


time and bother in writing me. 


insisted that | for 

No one at this. large hotel bothered 
to learn who I was, whether I was a 
professional rubber check artist, or a 
good customer of the hotel. 

If they had looked me up, they would 
have found that the day they cashed the 
check I was principal speaker at a con 
vention of some 1,500 people in their 
hotel. 

They would have found, quickly, that 
I was an old, old customer of the hotel, 
and if they had thought twice they 
would have sensed there was a mistake 
somewhere, since public lecturers aren’t 
likely to leave rubber checks behind. 

If they had looked me up, they would 
not have lost a good customer, and 
secured a bad publicity agent 

I wrote the hotel at once and made 
the check good. My bank offered to 
write a letter explaining, but I sug- 
gested we sit back and see what the 
hotel would do about collecting the $2.50 
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By Elmer Wheeler 


to 
So far I have received some 10 com- 


which I refused pay. 


munications, all form letters, threaten- 
ing, begging, wheedling, and crying for 
the two fifty. Where they started out 
with the Illinois laws, they are now 
down to this form letter: 

With further reference to your past due 
account, we are writing again to ask you 
kindly and earnestly to do one of two 
things, namely: 

1. Send us a check at once. 

is $2.50. 

2. Send us a payment on account, or 

3. Write a note on the back of this let- 
ter that will let us know frankly and 
cordially how you stand on the matter. 
This planned flood of blind mail to 


The amount 


collect $2.50 set me to wondering just 


how many hotels, restaurants, retail 


stores, and other businesses were losing 
this let 


bounce right across the country on a 


friends way. So | 50 checks 
speaking tour I was making for the past 
Six Out 
of the 50 checks that were returned by 


Mercantile Bank of Dallas, through 


months. Here was the result: 
the 
arrangement with Ray Hopper, their 
vice-president, 24 checks were sent to 
the bank a second time for payment. 
That is, the hotel or business house as- 
sumed that I did not have time to cover 
the check, or for some reason had over 
looked it, and they gave me a second 
chance to cover it. 

am told 
that banks can make mistakes and re- 


turn a check marking it “not sufficient 


This was good business. I 


funds” when the check is good. These 
24 business did not 
bother Neither did they let loose 
a flood of accusing mail to embarass me. 


smart concerns 


me, 


The other 26 business houses sent me 
a large array of nasty correspondence, 
some of which started out mild, and 
then got threatening as it went along. 

One Detroit hotel manager wrote me 
a two page letter demanding “that you 
the paper we are holding at 


With a big “or else” implied. 


cover 
’) 


once, 
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I’ll bet his face burns when he reads 
this article. 

Then there was the hotel man in Los 
Angeles 
but flat 


a poor 


who didn’t mince any words 


footedly said, “You are either 


business man or dishonest.” 
Even before I have a chance to ex- 


plain, I’m a crook! 


Another establishment which is in 
New Haven wired me: “Your check 
of such and such date was returned 
marked insufficient funds. Please make 


return Western Union.” 
Was I embarrassed when the wire was 


the 


it goC rd by 


read to me over telephone ; and so 
was the operator. 

But | that is 
Haven outfit had in mind. 


A St. 


guess what the New 


Louis house tagged on a $2.50 










protest fee and added, “If you will get 

banker to letter that 

did intentionally permit this 

check to be returned, we will not charge 

you the $2,50. 

This is all bad public relations! 

I asked friends of 
chance had a 

said that at one 

did 


and immediately 


your write us a 


you not 


several mine if 


by they ever check 


All of them 


time or another, 


“bounce.” 
through error, they 
have a check returned 
made it good and apologized. 


[ began wondering, then, how many 


credit departments throughout the coun- 


try are letting their sales departments 
down by indiscriminately unleashing a 
series of collection letters on unwitting 


customers. 


It might pay a business to investigate 


what is happening behind the credit 
door. Are people, one and all, being 
classed as rubber check artists, or do 


they investigate first? 


It certainly is bad taste to send the 
state laws on bad checks with the first 
letter 


of the check writer: 


calling the check to the attention 


it makes the cus- 





tomer feel mighty small, and I am sure 
he would be too embarrassed to return 
to that firm with his future business. 

nught be a 
that 


believe 
the 


Here is what | 


good way to handle check 


bounces. 
First, look up the writer of the check. 


This might clear up the entire matter 


then and there. If he is reliable, then 
send his check to the bank a second 
time without letting him know. I am 


informed by the banks that in 9 out of | 


every 10 times the check clears the sec 


ond trip, and no one is embarrassed. 


Now if the check is returned the 
second time, then I would write a per 
sonal, not a form letter, to the check 
writer. Maybe he doesn’t realize how | 
low his funds are in his checking ac 
count, so write him this way: 

Dear Mr. Wheeler: 


The check that you left 


has been returned to us by your bank 
This often happens in these days of 
inexperienced help, and we call it to your 





attention so that you might let your bank 
know. No doubt they will appreciate this 
information since it may help them correct 
the situation. 

We will again 
bank, 

Is was nice 
certainly hope 
hesitate in asking 
for you. 


send the check to your 
and we 
Don’t 


checks 


having you with us, 
you will be back. 
us to cash more 
Sincerely, 
The 
tactful. It 
without 


Manager. 
gives the 


embarrassing 


This 


sender 


to me is 


an “out” 
him. It assumes he is honest. 


Who could resent 


and best of 


No 


will 


such a letter? 
all, 


money quickly because it 


obviously, 
get the 
not antagonize the check writer. 

If | a hotel, I 


one and 


one, 


does 


were running would 


eae) further make sure [ 


step 


had a life-time customer. I would add 
a P.S. like this: 

We would like very 
credit account with you, and if 
be good enough to fill in the 
form, we will gladly send you 
card. 

Brother, 


much to open a 
you will 
enclosed 
a credit 


that is that 
turning a rubber check bouncer 
by a little 

xk 


psyche Ic ey 
sizzles! 
valuable 


into a customer, 


tact and diplomacy. 





with us recently | 











I Not the \Z 
| Sf price per pair \— 


—But the cost per 

mile... That is why 
such fine stores as 
Manhattan’s distinctive 


lefcourt shop 
for Men feature the 
Stacy-Adams line 
to a knowing 
clientele. 
















STACY. ADAMS 


Shoemaker ba. Since 1875 


Brocklon 62 > Masiinaduatt 





R Fails” 


At drug 
and cigar 
stores, PX | 
and Ship's | 
Service. 










* Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 102nd YEAR * 


«/ Write for Catalog and View Book 
QEWY, Maj. E. W. Tucker, 46K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo 








PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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Make Politics Pay 


Never in the entire history of this great 
nation of ours have we needed statesman- 
ship so much, both on domestic and in- 


ternational issues, as we do now and never 


have we had such an absolute lack of 
statesmenship. 

Something must be keeping our most 
apable men out of public service. Most 
people claim that the stigma of politics 
loes it. But no matter how much our 
present government tries to stigmatize 
private enterprise—and we've had twelve 
vears of it—this will never make a busi- 
nessman want to quit business. I believe 


best brains are found in business today 
government almost solely be- 
is real money to be made in 
and practically none in politics 
at least not honestly. 
The standard of living, 
profits have been rising 
with practically 
pay for government positions. A 
executive in a local makes 
much money as a national government de- 
partment head 
In government as in anything else, you 
get just about what you pay for. 
GEORGE ATHERTON, 
SEA GIRT, NEW JERSEY 


our 
and not in 
cause ther 
privat life 


salaries, and 
steadily for 

increases in 
minor 
as 


decades no 


business 


White Elephants 


In the May issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine the article “White Elephants of 
1950” by Elmer Wheeler, has attracted 
my attention as one of the best of this 
type in some time. It f the most 
timely warnings I have seen lately, written 
in a style that will be read with interest 
and remembered. I have met Mr. Wheeler 
and heard him speak and, like your edi- 
torial writer, Roe Fulkerson, he has a 
stvle all his own. I want to congrat- 
ulate Kiwanis International on putting out 
one of the best of such publications. I 
find its articles carefully selected and in 
keeping with current trends and events. 
LLOYD A. ELDRED, KIWANIAN, 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


is one of 


I do not belong to the Kiwanis Club but 
one of our local Kiwanians kindly gave 
me a copy of your May so that | 
could read “White Elephants of 1950.” ] 
think this article is so good I would like 
to get several copies as I could make 
mighty good use of them in talking to 
customers of this bank. 


issue 


H. M, ALEXANDER, 
PRES., CITY BANK & TRUST CO., 
NATCHEZ, MISS. 
Many more letters have been received 
ommenting on the timeliness and level- 


headedness of Elmer Iheeler’s article 
Praise for Roe Fulkerson’s recent “House 
Painters and School Teachers” is still 
coming in, too.—Ed. 


Favors Monuments 


The so-called “Living War Memorial” 
described in the May issue does have its 
points but I still believe that nothing can 
take the place of the conventional monu- 
ment. It’s fine to dedicate a swimming 
pool to the heroic war dead, but as time 
goes on, the swimmers will give little 
thought to the dedication ceremony. A 


monument will cause all those who see it 
to pause and dwell upon the sacrifices 
that have been made to preserve our way 
of life. A monument will do that without 
allowing the thought of recreation, phys- 
ical fitness, education or anything else to 
interfere with the idea that our freedom 
was fought for and died for. 

Ss. F. B., 

CHICAGO 


France is Vital 

I read with interest the article by Clifton 
Utley in the May issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine entitled “What Does Russia 
Want?” I was particularly pleased to find 
another article, “France is Vital” by this 
capable writer in the June issue. I hop 
we may expect further articles from him 
as his objective approach is th 
thing we need. 

I must disagree, however, with the con 
clusion which Mr. Utley arrives at in his 
June article. I have had experience with 
helping individuals, either friends or rela 
tives, and almost invariably I have re 
gretted giving financial help. The obliga 


sort ol 


tion to repay has seemed to turn both 
relatives and friends against me _ even 
though I did not attempt to enforce a 
repayment of the loans made. Our ex 


perience after the last war would certainly 
indicate that the United States is going to 
let itself in for a lot of undeserved abuse 
when we attempt to get even interest on 
the monies we advance. 

The result of the elections in France a 
few days ago indicate a trend away from 
the extreme Left. Perhaps we would ac 
complish more if we were to encourage 
the French in their efforts to place them- 
selves in a sound economic condition with 
little financial help as possible. We 
have sacrificed the lives of our young men 
in liberating France and have received 
animosity instead of gratitude. Why en- 
courage further animus by sacrificing our 


as 


money and goods in addition to these 
sacrificed lives? 
a om 
DOVER, NEW JERSEY 
Club Directory 
I expect to drive to Atlantic City and 
would plan to stop at noon and in the 
evenings at towns where there is a Kiwanis 
Club if I could get a list of them. Is any 
such list published? 
A. R. N 
STONE LAKE, WISC. 


This question was answered by mail 
through the Field Service Department of 
the General Office, but the letter published 
is typical of many received each week. 
lhe reply is given again for all who want 
information about club locations in a new 
department of the magazine, “Club Clinic,” 
which appears on page 38 of this issue. 
This is an expansion of the “Questions 
and Answers” column which was run from 
time to time in the past but which will 
now be a regular feature —Ed 


Gripe Dept. 


Our club has been doing some really 
big things in this town for the past twelve 
years and we have been sending in articles 
and pictures to The Kiwanis Magazine 
regularly. Up until now, we have broken 
into print only twice. What do the others 
do to get in so often? 

NAME OF 
In the September issue, this question will 
be answered in a full length article-—Ed. 


CLUB DELETED 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Leavenworth, Kansas ..... July 
Quebec City, Quebec ...... July 
Plant City, Florida ........ July 
Gary, Indiana ........... July 
Jacksonville, Illinois ...... July 
Bozeman, Montana ....... July 
Logan Square, Chicago July 
Caldwell, Idaho .......... July 
Greenville, North Carolina. . July 
Midland, Michigan ....... July 
Fort Scott, Kansas .......... July 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania . .. . July 
Oswego, New York ....... July 
Port Angeles, Washington. . July 
West Toronto, Ontario ..... July 
Everett, Washington ...... July 
Little Rock, Arkansas ...... Ju'y 
Talladega, Alabama ...... July 
Orlando, Florida .July 
Fremont, Ohio ......... August 
Jellico, Tennessee ...... August 
Olympia, Washington . . . August 


East Orange, New Jersey . August 
Newton, North Carolina . August 


Wessington Springs, 


South Dakota ....... August 
Corey, Gee... i... e ess August 
West Palm Beach, 

A is oid anes, nn 5 6 August 
SS IR cs lc asx soi August 
Fullerton, California ....August 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Buffalo, New York ........ July 
Hartford, Connecticut ..... July 
Syracuse, New York ...... .July 
Youngstown, Ohio ........July 
Albany, New York ..... August 
Indianapolis, Indiana . . . August 
Erie, Pennsylvania ..... August 
Mien, 6 oe Ss August 





N oO Ww 


11 
11 
i) 
14 
14 
21 
21 
21 
21 
26 
28 
29 
29 
30 


1] 
12 
12 


12 
22 


23 
25 
26 


15 
15 
29 
10 
17 
26 
28 
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‘Lhe Wrsdom o if ‘Lolerance 


by 


Felix B. Streychmans 


This group of young men learned from a simple true life experience that 


real wisdom is not based upon snap judgment backed up only by book learn- 


ing and worldly sophistication but upon patient and searching analysis of 


all the facts and an attitude of understanding instead of one of criticism. 


ACKk in the days when I was a 
student at college and played in 
a dance orchestra, we were ap- 
proached by a welfare worker who was 
interested in helping underprivileged 
young people at Hull House, the great 
welfare institution in Chicago, managed 
at that time by the well-known Jane 
Addams. 


services each Tuesday night for several 


We were asked to donate our 


weeks in order to give the teen-agers 
of the settlement an opportunity to at- 
tend free dances. 
We agreed. Our acceptance, I must 
admit, was not based upon charity so 
much as a desire to go slumming and 
The 


contrast of that “clientele” of poor, se- 


to see how “the other halt” lived. 


cluded youngsters with the gay, sophis- 
ticated set for whom we played at col- 


lege affairs was truly remarkable. 


But our interest was soon focused 
on one young man who seemed to be 


the life of each Tuesday night party. 
We first noticed him because he never 
missed a dance and his applause after 
each number was terrific. He held our 
attention when we saw that he mixed 
his handclapping with frantic, jerky 
efforts at pushing his fabulously long, 
black hair back into place. 

“There’s a ‘sheik’ to end all ‘sheiks’,” 
one of our band remarked. 


We the 


young man who had a lot of raven black 


were then in era when a 
hair and wore it extremely long was in 
his glory. “The Sheik of Araby” was 
a popular dance number and the inspira- 
tion for the style. 

awkward and 


But this lad was 


extremely juvenile youngster who lack- 


an 


ed the masculine features, the sartorial 
grooming and the suave manner that 
“sheiks” 


our college required before 


What was more 


impressing the girls. 
incongruous, he wore his hair so ridicu- 





lously long that it fell down the sides 
of his head and often covered his cheeks 
so that he had to be constantly pushing 
it back off his face. 

What possessed this young fellow to 
bring such a nuisance upon himself, 
especially since it did not become him, 
was more than we could understand. 
Neither could we understand why he 
seemed to be such a favorite among his 
“set.” But we soon diagnosed him as 
a “screwball” and his followers as some- 
thing only a little less foolish and enter- 
tained ourselves between numbers with 
wisecracks among ourselves about “the 
guy with the hair.” 

We did this for several nights, that 
is, until one evening something hap- 
We 


when 


had finished a 
the 


quickly motioned us to put our heads 


pened. hardly 


number saxophone player 
together because he had something to 
tell us. 

“The guy with the hair,” he said, 
“did you notice him?” 

None of us had, particularly, and we 
But his 


was serious as he whispered, “He just 


grinned in anticipation. tone 
pushed his hair back farther than usual 
and I don’t think he has any ears!” 
Our grins faded and none of us had 
anything to say. Here was a new situa- 
tion that our confident smugness could 
meet. 


not We played the next number 


soberly, watching this young fellow 
very carefully and decidedly more sym- 
pathetically. 

Each of us soon verified the fact that 
he had no ears. Evidently he had been 
born without them. 

Our chagrin in misjudging this young 
man and our shame in censuring him 
were so complete that never again did 
any of us speak of “the guy with the 
But we all knew what each of 
the others was thinking. 


In the first place, the poor young 


hair.” 


fellow was not trying to be a “sheik” 

only trying to compensate for a phys 
ical deformity which was no fault of 
his own. In the second place, the bad 
judgment that we had attributed to him 
seemed to be exceptionally good judg- 
ment, the more you thought of it. And 


it took courage to carry it out. He 
knew he would be saddled with the 
blame for the “screwy” haircut and 


would undoubtedly be ridiculed because 
of it, while his actual deformity would 
but 
tempts to overlook it. 


bring nothing sympathy and at 

et it would be impossible to over- 
look it. This man must have known that 
he could gain the sympathy of everyone 
by not covering up his deformity, but 
his fellow men—and the girls—would 
unconsciously shy away from him. Ap 
parently he preferred to be regarded as 
a “screwball” if he could be a pleasant, 
who would attract 


good-natured one 


people to him and not repel them. He 
played his part well and it was now 
clear that those who catered to him 


were not the fools we thought they 
were but very kind, charitable people. 

I don’t that this incident 
changed my entire life—but it certainly 
that | 
Because of it I 


claim 


was a lesson in tolerance will 


never forget. have al- 
ways been very careful not to judge so 
quickly and easily the motives and ac- 
tions of others. It has taught me that 
the other fellow, who at first thought 
seems sO very wrong, may be very 
right. 

Your friend, your neighbor or your 
business associate who does something 
that so wrong 
should be given the justice of first try- 
ing to understand him before censuring 
Perhaps the only real difference 
between you, and* him is not that you 


appears so foolish or 


him. 


are smarter or better than he is—just 


luckier. kkk 
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Your Program 


With Films! 
FREE 


“GLIDING WINGS” 
The history, production, and use of gliders 


“SIGHTSEEING AT HOME” 
Development and Operation of Television 


“THE BUILDING OF A TIRE” 


242-reel, Walt Disney film 
(in color) 
“THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
(in color) 
A tour of this country’s scenic wonders 
© 
— FREE, Including Transportation — 


“FREEDOM RIDES ON RUBBER” 
The story of synthetic rubber 


“THE STORY OF WILLOW RUN” 
Mass war production Liberator bombers 


For Our Free Catalog ef Selected 
lémm Motion Pictures 
Write to Dept. “F” 


W.MLCIAY 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


47 Madison Ave 351 Turk St 
New York 17, N. Y \ San Francisco 2, Cal 
19 So. La Salle St. 710 Burt Bidg 
Chicago 3, I. Dallas 1, Tex 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges-Flags & Banners-Road Signs-Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Souvenirs 


SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 6, Ill.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Systems - Emblem 


Ri 





Club Gongs Are Back Again | 


Regular Gongs !0"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, complete $15.00 

Junior Gongs 7"'x 5" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, complete, after March | 7.00 
her aving ex Ne in preparation 


“Old Glory" Snnitnidintns Co. 
505 S$. Welis St. - Chicago 7, Ill. - Wabash 2070 











SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Niehts, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, etc Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter-packed originality Everything 
furnished, Success absolutely guaran- 
teed. Shipped anywhere: very low cost. 
The ~usands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash hit—best 

rite for Book of Programs, 
references and guarantee. 


The Party Guild, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 














New Spray Treatment Kills Dande- 
lions and Does Not Kill Grass. ones 
inexpensive, and easy to use. 

permanent results 1ON- POIBORGUE. 


id your lawn of Li ave beauti- 
Had Treen ey eT« strated 
let, It is F er no jon. 





















earn a degree by academic study, 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


This month we hear from... 


$EARDSLEY RUML, who asks on 
page 3 that we ulernize the Congress 
is too distinguished in the field of Avs 1eri- 
can thought to need to 
be identified He is a 
noted statesman, al- 
though without port- 
folio In fact, it is be 
cause he never has held 
an appointive or elective 


government post that his 
interest in national af- 
fairs is noteworthy as 


being unselfish and un- 


biased. 


He is also known as an outstanding 
business man, especially in the field of 
finance. He is Chairman of the Board 
of R. H, M: acy w& { mpany, chairman 
of the Federal Reser, Bank of New 
York, Trustee and shaiiees 1an of the busi- 
ness committee, National Planning Asso- 


ciation and member of the Research 
Committee of the Committee for Ec 
nomic Development. 

Mr. Rum! is ee the field 
| of education, as well, one time being 


Professor rf Edu ication ier Dean of the 


Social Sciences Division of the University 
of Chicago. He is the author of “Gov- 
ernment, Business and Values,” and “To- 


morrow’s Business.” 


“Let’s Modernize 


In his present article, 


Congress,” Mr. Ruml agrees with those 
who criticize our national legislative 
body, but he finds more fault with the 
system than he does with the encumbents 

and he makes specific suggestions for 


improvement. 


W ALTER D. FULLER, 


whose plea 


for teamwork in America starts on page 
12, 


executive Oo! the 
Publishing 


chief 
Curtis 
pany, 
publishing 
10 years 


and who is 
Com- 


the 
for 


has been in 
business 
and is a direc- 
president 
the 


operations committee 


and 
general 


oor, w ic e 
chairman of 


f 
or 


the National Publishers 
Association. He is also 
board member or direc- 


three chambers 
director the Na- 
Manufacturers and 
Two large in- 
their 
is director 
public utility 
universities, and 
management and 


tor of 
of commerce, is a 
tional Association of 
was its president in 1941, 
surance list 
directors or trustees and he 


of 


companies him among 


and com- 


two 


of both a bank 
trustee of 
of 


societies. 


pany, 
director 
scientific 

Mr. Fuller’s career is a 
of the merit system of 
cess that is so typical of this 
His earlier, formal education 
short at the age seventeen when he 
went to work in a bank at Norwich, 
Connecticut. He had no opportunity to 
but he 
continued his education by going to night 


various 


fine example 
recognizing suc- 
country 
was cut 


of 


| Ve red a Sé 





taking correspondence 
courses. he holds the 
EB ee be by both Ursinus Col- 
lege and Lincoln University, and D. Litt 
from Hahnemann Medical College. Small 
wonder that preserve 
the American way of life! 


and by 
Today 
awarded 


school 
degree of 


he is anxious to 


SO 


MILTON LOMASK, author of “The 
Common Man is Us,” an article on 
tolerance which appears on page 6, 


first became interested 
in interracial problems 
in St. Louis in 1937, 
when literary re- 
viewer for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 
cialized in 
books and conducted on 


as a 


he 


sociological 


spe- 





his own a first-hand 

study of minority group 

life in various down- 
trodden areas of St. Louis. 

In addition to book reviewing, Mr. 
Lomask has worked as reporter, featur 
vriter and drama critic for a number of 
metropolitan newspapers, lado The 
Des Moines Register, the St. Louis Star- 
limes, and the New York American 
(now the New York Journal-American) 


He taught part-time in the Speech School 
it «Ne University, and d 


rthwestern de- 
lectures on playwriting 


ries Ot 
Theatre 
his chief in 


at the Civic in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, but 
writing 

He has written four plays in co 


terest is play - 


llabora- 


tion with Whitford Kane, the veteran 
New York and Hollywood actor who was 
seen in a number of American cities last 
season as a featured player with the 
Theatre Guild production of “The Win- 
ter’s Tale.’ One of their plays, “The 
Return of the Innocent,” was prceduced 
by the Forest Inn Players, a well known 


summer stock company, at Eagles Mere, 


Pennsylvania, last summer; and a new 
comedy, as vet untitled, is being con- 
sidered for Broadway next winter. 

OQ REN ARNOLD, author of Re-dis 
covering the South West,” page 9, has 


had ten books published on western sub- 


jects and has written 
countless magazine ar 
ticles. He has appeared, 


or will before this year 


is over, in Reader’s 


Digest, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, 
‘Liberty, Coronet, and 
Pageant. The Phoenix, 


Arizona Kiwanis Club is 
proud to have Oren as 
officer. He is currently 


a member and 
vice-president and active on the program 


committee. 

He lives in a picturesque Indian pueblo 
home in suburban Phoenix where he 
settled after spending several years as 
a reporter and editor on newspapers in 
lexas and Arizona. 
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WO years ago the world was 
watching the supply battle that 
would decide the success or fail- 

ure of the United Nations military 
offensive against Germany. Operation 


of the French channel ports taken in 
the invasion was the key 
to the situation. And Colonel James A. 
Transportation Corps, U. S. 
Army, president in 1932 of the 
New Club, 


ing a big load of responsibility, 


Normandy 


Crothers, 
Camden, 
Jersey, was in there carry 


making 


quick, vital decisions, speeding up the 
flow of supplies day in and day out 
and night after night. 

In preparation for the invasion, he 


commanded the Clyde area ports from 
December 21, 1942 to March 15, 1944. 
He was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for his exceptionally fine performance 
of duty and he displayed marked 
initiative, skill and devotion to duty in 

plans, training personnel, 
and effecting the 100 per cent utiliza- 


developing 


tion of available facilities,” the citation 
said. 
When the invasion actually started, 


Colonel Crothers was in command of 
the Bristol channel ports (March to 
August, 1944) and from August to De- 


wstinguished Kizvantans 
OF WORLD WAR II 


cember, 1944 he commanded the famous 


of Cherbourg, fourth major port 


of the 
European Theater of Operations. Again 


port 


in the communications zone 


he was decorated for exceptional serv- 





time award of 


Star 


this with the the 
Bronze Medal, the for | 


“Colonel Crothers exhibited 


ice, 
citation 
which said, 
and outstanding 


exceptional foresight 


executive in out his 


task. By 
port 


ability carrying 


his thorough knowledge of 


operations gained through past 


experience, he envisioned the over-all 
situation and accomplished his mission 


The 
Crothers 


in a superior manner. services 


rendered by Colonel reflect 
great credit upon himself and the armed 
the United States.” 


British Government 


forces of 
The 
the Colonel’s outstanding contribution to 





recognized 


the success of the United Nations oper- | 


ations by awarding him the Order of | 
the British Empire. 
Cam- 


Jim | 


Besides being President of the 
New 1932, 
Crothers was trustee of the New Jersey 
District 1931, 
Kiwanis and to his former position as | 


den, Jersey Club in 


in He has returned to | 


General Manager of the Camden Marine 


Terminals. 


t 
| BUT ONLY IF YOU KNOW HOW. 


letter ee te he ieee | 
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DUO-POST ENVELOPE 


LETTER AND CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 








“ow ADD MANY HAPPY 


YEARS TO YOUR LIFE! 


Your life expectancy has increased 15 
years in the last 14! 


A normal man of 60 today is younger 
than his great grandfather was at 40! 


YOU are one of the many millions of Americans for whom 
social security, insurance policies, cash and bond savings 
assure retirement. But, when you retire, will you be able 
o ENJOY a full, happy life? The answer can be yes, 





WALTER B. PITKIN, author of the best- 
selling book LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY has written a 
MEE, book ESPECIALLY FOR YOU. In it 
Bs he has crammed stories of men and 

F women who are getting the most out 
of retirement, he has told how to keep 

friends, how to make new ones, how to 
remain active — physically and men- 
tally. HE TELLS HOW YOU CAN 
MAKE YOUR ae rantan 
YEARS THE CROWNING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF YOUR LIFE! 


THE BEST 
YEARS 


How to Enjoy Retirement 








For a book 
that can 
enrich your 
life remarkably. 


Order the book from your 
bookseller NOW or Mail this 


coupon for 5-day free trial! 








CURRENT BOOKS, INC. 
67 W. 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I enclose $2.00 ‘Cash, check or money order) for my 
copy of THE BEST YEARS. I understand I may re- 
turn this book in 5 days if it is not vive 


NAME 


ADDRESS CITY STATE____. 


Kl 
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SPEECHES: == 
ct Coot “ential ‘Speeche 


* a collection, 52 00. king io 
me Handbook with Le | riiamentary 


$2. Office: 
eal 2.60 List of repared talks mailed free upon request 
OKES New txe and Humorous Talk mailed 
mon ntht Sto oO & year. ker's gee Book, 
2.00 Toastmaster's Humor Guide , $2.00. Night stories ,§2 
PAL ‘MS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies’ Night Program, $6.00. Best 
Club & Lodge Stunts, $2.00 Many Others 
*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1466 W. Oth St. teveland 13, Ohic 




















DECALS 


Window Signs—Trade Marks—Product Identifi- 
cation—Decoratives—Made to your design and 
specifications. For prices, state size, quantity, 
and colors; send sketch. 
WM. K. WALTHERS, INC. 
233 E. ERIE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 














INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO START 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS WITH 


CULLIGAN 





Exclusive Franchise * A New Service 
Proved Acceptance © Excellent Profits 


The nationally 
advertised Culligan 
plan provides 100% soft 
water service to your 
franchised territory. Now 
successfully functioning in over 


1000 communities. 









available for franchise. 
If you are interested in 

entering this new but 
already well-known 
business, write 


for further 





information. 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
}802 SHERMER AVE. * NORTHBROOK, ILL. 





ON the very same day—in Memorial 
Day addresses—an Army general of ours 
in Europe declared that America has no 
hatred for the Germans because we want 
to cultivate their friendship, and a Navy 
admiral in this country said that our only 
to world peace Russia. So, 


after the last shot was 


obstacle 
less than a year 
fired and before peace has been written 
we find our main enemy taken into the 
fold as one of our friends and our largest 
ally publicly named our enemy. Trying 
to keep up with international affairs is 
a high 


way—if you take your mind off the sub 


like driving at top speed along 


ject for even a brief moment you are 
completely lost. 


WE had a 


Canada. He was here to buy paper for 


visitor recently from 
his lithographing firm and came into 
knew we use a 


lot of paper to print the magazine and 


our office because he 
thought we could tell him of a good 
source of supply. 

We told him that there was a tre 
mendous paper shortage in this country, 
too. He said he knew that, but he 
thought he would stand a better chance 
of getting some in this country than in 
Canada. That reminded us that Canada 
makes paper. As a matter of fact, the 
very locality he was from is well known 


Why then, 


was someone from there coming to buy 


as a large producer of paper 


paper ? 

When we asked him, he grinned. “We 
export quite a bit of ours,” he said. 

“And if you buy yours here, we will 
be exporting ours,’ we remarked. 

He saw our bewilderment. “And so 
you wonder why Americans don't buy 
all of their paper in the United States 
and Canadians all theirs in the Do- 
minion ?” 

That was exactly what we were 
wondering. He gave us this answer. 
There’s a ceiling on 
Canada and the United States, but that 
ceiling price 


paper in both 


applies just to domestic 


sales—when we sell it to our own coun- 


trymen. It seems to be quite all right 
to get more if you are selling outside 


your country. 
So we sell to Canadians and Cana- 





Mians sell to us—and sellers from both 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





countries make more money. 

But buyers from both countries can't 
get what their own country produces 
so they have to get it from another 
country and at higher prices. They have 
to travel from one side of the border to 
Not only that, they have to 


pay transportation charges on what they 


the other. 
buy. So in the long run, goods cost 


more, prices go up, there’s inflation, 


workers strike for higher wages and 
the country’s economy stands still. 
We're a smart bunch of businessmen, 


aren't we? 


A prominent labor leader said that 
emergency anti 
That’s 
Americans have 


President Truman’s 


strike legislation was fascism. 
typical of a habit we 
fallen into—to call something we don't 
like by a name that we know the major 
ity doesn't like. Of course the American 
people don’t want fascism—but neither 
do they want economic chaos brought on 
by paralyzing strikes. 

The union leader who objected to 
what he termed fascism failed to give 
his conception of what is Americanism 
We are 


believes it centers around the right o 


justified in assuming that he 


the individual who seeks personal power 
to cripple the nation economically in 
order to throw his weight around and 
get what he wants. That may be one 
but it’s 


expense of 


form of freedom of opportunity, 
freedom for a few at the 
the majority. It gives additional rights 
to those already on the top at the ex 
pense of us ordinary fellows who are 
not only far from the top but must 
struggle every dav to keep from falling 
out of the bottom. 


fore, doesn’t involve the 


Americanism, there 
right of the 
individual to do whatever he pleases an) 
more than free speech allows anyone to 
yell Fire! in a crowded theater. 

What then, It isn’t 


just hating fascism, or communism or 


is Americanism? 
imperialism—which most public speak- 
ers seem to imply. It isn’t just being 


against some foreign ism. It isn’t 
negative, but no one seems to want to 
try to express it in its positive form. 
If vou would, the Letters Column is 


open to vou. 
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Since last September over three-quarters of 
a million men have joined the Regular Army 
as volunteers. Many are veterans of World 
War IT, who know and like Army life. Others 
are younger men — alert and ambitious — 
who have recognized their responsibility to 
serve their country and to relieve men who 
took up arms against our enemies. 

Never before in American history has the 
Army had so much to offer in good pay, 


AIR FORCES—GROUND FORCES—ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
VOLUNTARY RECRUITMENT ACT 


1. Enlistments for 11%, 2 or 3 years. (One-year 
enlistments permitted for men now in the Army 
with 6 or more months of service.) 


2. Enlistment age from 18 to 34 years inclusive 
(17 with parents’ consent) except for men now in 
Army, who may reenlist at any age, and former 
service men depending on length of service. 


3. An increase in the reenlistment bonus to $50 
for each year of active service since such bonus was 
last paid, or since last entry into service, provided 
reenlistment is within 90 days after last honorable 
discharge. 


4. Up to 90 days’ paid furlough, depending on 
length of service, with travel paid to home and re- 
turn, for men who reenlist within the prescribed 
time after discharge. 


5. A thirty-day furlough each year with full pay. 


6. Mustering-out pay (based upon length of ser- 
vice) to all men who are discharged to reenlist. 


7. Option to retire at half pay for the rest of your 
life after 20 years’ service—increasing to three- 


“MAKE IT A MILLE 





travel, education and adventure. And never 
before in peacetime has your country needed 
such a strong and modern Regular Army for 
world-wide protection of peace and security. 

If you are qualified, mentally and physi- 
cally, for Regular Army enlistment, you 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by finding out all the advantages the Army 
has to offer you. Stop at your nearest U. S. 
Army Recruiting Station today! 


quarters pay after 30 years’ service. All previous 
active federal military service counts toward re- 
tirement. 


8. Benefits under the GI Bill of Rights for men 
who enlist on or before October 5, 1946. A 4-year 
college, trade or business school course, with ex- 
penses paid, at the end of a 3-year enlistment. 


9. Choice of branch of service and overseas 
theater (of those still open) on 3-year enlistments. 


* Listen to 
“Warriors of Peace” 
"Voice of the Army" 
“Proudly We Hail" 
On Your Radio 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 


Enlist Now at Your Nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station, 


or Any Army Post or Camp 
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GEORGE 8S. MAY COMPANY 


eee Me. Mu liaaliel: Avenue ) 42nd St 291 Geary Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 


w York 17 wieli Meda slslaliae my: real, Quebec, Canada 


IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 








